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ARTHUR'S PROGRAMME. 


Chough La 1« Beginning His Social Duties Toward 
CongTcai, Mr. Arthur is Fast Making 
Dp for Lost Time, 

ENTERTAINMENTS AND ENTERTAINERS 


[Cnrrftvoiuirncr of the Courier-Journo . ] 

Washington, hi arch 17. — St. Patrick's 
day in the morning! Throughout the length 
*ud breadth of the land the Irish American 
is abroad. Not so much American as Irish 
are these naturalized citizens, for to them 
the “ould country,'’ with all its squalor and 
degradation, is dearer than the new. but in 
this free country St. Patrick is the reigning 
saint to-day as much or more so than George 
Washington is on the C2d of February. 
Fealty to Ireland is one of the great charac¬ 
teristics of the Irish race, and that reminds 
me that an intimate friend of Miuister 
Hunt, who recently died in Ru^in, tells me 
that home-sick nos* was added to the other 
maladies from which he > uttered, and, in 
ho opinion of hi* physician, hastened bis 
death. He badly wanted to remain in the 
Cabinet, and when that was impossible ac¬ 
cepted the mission to Russia, because, by 
,oing so, he was uot forced to retire to 
private life. The position sustained his 
dignity, and yot his liver had frequently 
warned him that ho should abstain from 
official dinners with their highly seasoned 
dishes and heating wines. Mr. Huntrwas a 
comparatively pour man, but as his six sons 
are grown and provide their own main¬ 
tenance, his widow and an only daughter 
tre the only members of bis large family 
who need support. Mr. Hunt was married 
four times. The second wife was the mother 
of his seven children. He was divorced 
from the third wife, the United Stales 
Supremo Court affirming the decisiou of the 
Louisiana courts during the first week of his 
Incumbency of the office of Secretary of the 
Navy. The divorced wife was in Washing¬ 
ton at that time, and while suffering from 
the mortification of defeat m the nighe>t 
court to which she had appealed, the cannon* 
at the navy-yard were firing a salute for the 
cow Secretary and fhe new wife, who were 
being shown through the yard by the com¬ 
mandant. The present Mrs. Hunt was a 
widow and nnrued Hopkins before she mar¬ 
ried William Hunt. She is very preposess- 
tng in appearance, engaging in matmor and 
popular in eociety. Much sympathy is ex¬ 
pressed for her in her altered condition. New 
dynasties arise, and those who once held 
facial and political prominence pan away 
and are forgotten by all save thoso who 
shared their brief honors and mourn their 
loss. 

A GOOD TEAM. 

And now that the spirit of tho German 
mule has been so broken that bo harmonious¬ 
ly ambles in harness alongside of the trick 
horse from Texas, the country U relieved 
from the ferment into which it was thrown 
by the reception which the German Chancel¬ 
lor gave to the Ochiltree resolution on tho 
death of Horr Lasker. Rarely does it happen 
that so new and fresh a Congressman achieves 
such fame iq so short a lime! It is the pride 
of Mr. Ochiltree’s life that his society has 
ever been sought by Rings, Emperors and 
such things. Like Mrs. Jarley.heis the 
pride of royalty and the fret of the aristocra¬ 
cy. The resolution which be offored 
iu Congress, and which was carried 
by ope vote (hi* own, no one else 
either saying yea or nay, was prompted by 
bis restless vanity, and to call at Unit ton to 
his acquaintance with a foreigner of some 
political distinction who has a brother living 
iu Texas. Often wars have grown out of 
small things, but the Lasker breeze was 
started bv the smallest whiff which ever 
emanated from a pair of bellows. The cir¬ 
cumstance, however, has puffed up the Hon. 
Thomas to such dimensions that be regrets 
that the sensation will soon blow over. The 
valiant Colonel would eujoy buckling on bis 
armor and leading the cowboys of Texna 
against despotic Bismarck. Doubtless the 
great Chancellor received somo intimation 
of who it was that he was offending, and it 
was fear of 'exciting the vengeance of the 
doughty warrior, more than the com¬ 
bined ‘strength of tho United States, 
which caused him to humbly walk to the 
Reichstag, and in presence of the racunberti 
eat his leek. The w hole thing savors strong¬ 
ly of Fakftafif and his men in buckram. After 
this there need bo no fear that diplomacy 
w dl fml in accomplishing tho recognition of 
Ibe American bog iu Germany. 1’rinc© But¬ 
in arcs has backed down on tbe Lasker reso¬ 
lution, and now can be cohrced to go the 
whole hog. Once there was a war cry in 
this country which settled the boundary be¬ 
tween the United States and the British pos¬ 
sessions, that was**'54-40, or fight." Now 
we nay to Germany: “Take our hogs, or we 
will recall Minister Sargent and send in his 
place Col. Thomas Porterhouse Cfchiltree, the 
fear of whom, according to late cablegrams, 
has caused you tn lose forty pounds of flesh 
in two weeks, and who, by a stem look in 
his off eye, would cause you to tremble so 
violently that soon so little would be left of 
you that you could not cast a shadow, and 
your i»ower would decline rapidly after the 
new Minister arrived at Berlin." The old 
Emperor would fall in love with our Thomas 
(all the potentates of Europe have doue so in 
the past), and endeavor to seduce him from 
hi-* allegiance to his native land, and desire 
him to accept the Chancellorship, hoping by 
so doing to save the Gorman Empire from 
dissolution and decay. The American hog 
would be vindicated! 

THE PRESIDENT 

gave the seventh state dinner on Wednesday, 
tho 12th. and invitation* are out for another 
one Wednesday, the 19tb. At the one lust 
week there were fifty-four guests present. 
These were: Senators and Mrs. Williams, of 
Kentucky; Blair, of New Hampshire; Grooino 
and wife, of Maryland; Jonas and wife, of 
Louisiana; Brown and wife, of Georgia; 
Call aud wife, of Florida; Hill and wife, 
of Colorado; Frye and wife, of Maine; Sher¬ 
man mul wife, of Ohio; Kenna and wife, of 
West Virginia; Camden, of West Virginia; 
Jackson and wife, of Tennessee; Miller nnd 
wife, of New York; Representative* Ray 
end wife, of Now Hampshire; Stool* and 
wife, of lndiaua: Goff and wife, of West 
\ irginia; Anderson and wife, Hepburn and 
wife, Boutelle and wife. Hart urnl wife, Ar- 
not aud wife, Harvey, Lacey and wife, Nut¬ 
ting and wife, and Mr. Morubead, Miss 
Swnu and Miss Fo«)te. The President’s two 
sisters, Mrs. McElroy eud Mrs. Haynes- 
worth, were also present. Tbe new* designs 
for floral decorations have uot been ex¬ 
hausted, and were both novel and beautiful. 
The President has now dined 1130 Senators 
and Representatives, and on Wednesday will 
cancel oO more names. 

Unless hot weather interferes, be may be 
able to get through the list before the Chica¬ 
go convention meets. He is certainly doiug 
his best to be polite to Congress, and spares 
neither money nor personal comfort in aton¬ 
ing for any of the delinaueucies with which 
he has been churged. Mr. ArthuV was late 
beginning his levee* and dinners, but they 
bave followed in rapid succession during 
February and March. 

On Friday, Mm. Warner Miller gave a tea 
from 4 to 7 P. m. A mild rain prevailed 
daring the day and night, but no one ap¬ 
peared to mind it, for there was a crowd at 
the tea, and it was much enjoyed. People 
are glad when those occasional reunions take 
place, for now that they are rested they de¬ 
sire a little mild dissipation. 

Mrs. McElroy received Saturday afternoon, 
with fifty lady assistants. 

SECRETARY CHANDLER ENTERTAINS. 

Saturday evening Secretary and Mrs. 
Chandler gavo tbe fourth of their receptions 
For the first time the weather was good and 
every one enjoyed tho opportunity of going 
oat without i bo manv precautions to protect 
their attire from rain or snow. 

The President attended this recent ion. nnd 
headed a long list of notable persons who 
w ore present. 

Lieut. Harber, who brought the remains 
of DoLong und his companions from Siberia, 
wii>» among the guest* und quite idolized, so 
eager are people for heroes that, they can bo 
made of almost nuvthing, even if it is a 
frozen funeral. Prior to the reception Lieut 
Harber’s classmates gave him a dinner. 

Secretary and Mrs. Chandler will bave two 
moro receptions, and then society will re¬ 
gret that they are over. Fine music aud a 
good supper are among the attractions of 
these reception*. 

Thursday being mid Lent, Miss West, the 
daughter of tho British Minister, has ver¬ 
bally invited her intimate friends to a 
domino party. Being a Roman Catholic, 
■he has told those she has invited that th«v 
must be punctual iu arriving by 9 o'clock 
and equally punctual in leavfug at 12, for 
after that hour Lent again liegfos. nnd nJI 
festivity must cea>o. The affair will doubt* 
W* n » be pleasant. 

Marshal and Mrs. Me Michael held their 


usual Wednesday evening reception. Manv 
of the guests woo dm ml with tbe President 
came at 11 o’clock to Mrs. McMichaePs. 

In many way* people meet often enough 
not to forget each other, and a kindly interest 
is thus kept up. 

1 havo often mentioned the Russian Minis¬ 
ter and wife as charming people, sensible, 
hospitable and friendly. Although a 
straugor to Mrs. Bingham, who is suffering 
with cancer, Madame de Struve sent to the 
afflicted lady a remedy which she knew bad 
been successfully used in case* like that of 
Mrs. Bingham’s. The first application caused 
a painful swelling on Mrs. Bingham's neck 
to subside, and tbe pain was h*xv>nod. Since 
then Madame de Struve has become almost a 
nurse to Mr*. Bingham, mud taken charge of 
the case. She Is a graduate of a foreign 
medical school of homeopathy. Mrs. Bing¬ 
ham had been kept under the influence of 
morphine to reuder her unconscious of suf¬ 
fering until death came to her release. 
Madame de Struve has discontinued the use 
of morphia, and her patient is improving. 
Madaino d« Struve i* a disciple of Dr. Mat¬ 
tel, of Bologna, Italy, lie has made some 
marvelous cures, especially of cancer. 

An absurd story litis been copied from the 
Boston Globe, called tbe Romance of Young 
Arthur, son of the President. It stated tlmt 
Mr. Arthur's acquaintance with Miss Katie 
Bench begun la*t summer at the sea shore, 
where he met her first, and mistook her for 
a flower girl and called to her to sell flowers 
to him. Tho truth t* that Mr. Arthur has 
known Miss Beach two yean, and met her iu 
Washington society in tbe ordinary way. 
He has devoted himself to the young lad \ a 
year and a half. Apparently be is a suscopt- 
able young man, 20 years of age, and sup- 

C osed to be a student at Princeton College. 

ut passing tho greater part of his time in 
Washington. The story styles Miss Beach u 
blonde, with large blue eyes. She is u bru¬ 
nette. There were mistakes about her fam¬ 
ily, as well as everything else. Her father 
wan Col. Frank Beach, of the regular 
army. He died fifteen years ago at 
Fort McHenry, near Baltimore. He was a 
brother of Col. Nicholas Beach, of Hartford, 
Conn., who with his wife are among tbe 
most notable summer residents ut Newport, 
R. I. Mrs. Frank Beach was n Miss Mor¬ 
gan, of Pittsburgh, and her aged father, 
Col. Janies Morgan, still lives there. Mrs. 
Beach, has two daughter*—Mi** Katie, who 
is about twenty, and Agnes, tlf.een. Mrs. 
Beach has a pleasant home in Washington, 
and Miss Katio is one of the belles. Mr. 
Alaiu Arthur is so young nml fickle that no 
one suppose*} that he and Mils Beach are 
engaged, although be is her devoted ad¬ 
mirer, keeps her supplied with fresh flowers, 
and she is present at aii tho reotfptious which 
are given ut the White House. Hbo i« 
charming, nnd if Mr. Arthur win* her after 
he is old enough to choose a wife, he will lie 
fortunate. Mr*. Beach bn* a moderate for¬ 
tune for herself and daughters. 

The family of the Postmaster 

General are greatly annoyed by 

newspaper report that Miss 

Kate Gr^sbain ia engaged to a Mr. 

Porter Miller. They have no acquaintance’ 
with a gentleman of that name, and Mis* 
Gresham is fancy free. Thero are many un¬ 
warrantable liberties taken w ith Washington 
society, but nothing is more reprehensible 
than manufacturing matrimonial engage¬ 
ments for tho young ladies. At least some 
respect is duo to their delicacy of feeling in 
regard to these mat tors. 

In scanning the list of the “favorite sons" 
of Kentucky one is struck with the coinci¬ 
dence that so many of Kentucky's states¬ 
men have boon named John. Two <9f her 
four Shaker* have borne that name—the 
present Speaker and John White, who was 
Speaker of the Twenty-sixth Congress. 
1839 <41. and one of her two Vice Presidents 
—John 0. Breckinridge, 1857 to 1801. Ken¬ 
tucky's first two 8euators were named John, 
Brown and Edward* being their surnames. 
The former served from 1792 to 1805, aud in 
tho Seventh and Eighth Congresses had John 
Breckinridge, grandfather or John C. Breck¬ 
inridge, asa colleague in r he Senate, and when 
the latter resigned he was succeeded by John 
Adair in the Ninth Congress John Pope 
was a Beuator from Keutucky in the Tenth, 
Eleventh aud Twelfth Congresses. In the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Congressos she 
had none named John in tbe {Senate, but 
with the Fifteenth came John J. Critten¬ 
den in 1817, who so long served his State in 
the National Legislature as elsewhere. 
Among her other Senators named John, 
there have been John Rowan, who served 
from 1825 to IKil; John B. Thompson, 
whose torm began in 1853 ami ended tn 
1859; John C. Brockmridge, who served a 
few monlbs in 1881; John W. Btevensou, 
from 1871 to 1877, and the present Senator 
John K. Williams. One out of the only 
three Justices of 4be Supreme Court ap¬ 
pointed from Kentucky is named John—As¬ 
sociate J ustico i l aria in Fay. 

lT jlv£ itnmas. 


[Eugene J. Unit. | 

Dave Briggs he was a railroad nun, 

A common kind o' chap; 
lie didn't go a cent on style. 

He wouldn't give a rap 
Fur them a* put an Judy clo's 
An* Infaluttn a’rs 

An’ iho‘t Vmselve* some higher np 
Thao Him upon the slara*. 

He wore a jailer flannel shirt 
Tlist iiuuie him look immense, 

With that ar* ihamon* pm o’ his 
That cost him ftftv cento. 

There wasn't much in railroadin' 

He thoT he didn't know. 

He wuz tbe hrakemail o* a train 
Upon the B. and O. 

But after all he had some streaks 
• • ocHflun n sen ■ la M 
A leet.le cream inside his pan 
That wsu'i too thin to skim. 

I've seen him tfbw et a top. 

I've seen him coin' wild, 
l*te seen him jump an* resk his Iffe 
To save a ieetle child: 

One dark December night the track 
Got ill if ted in w ih snow. 

Thai threw the ougluo down a bank 
A hundred feet below. 

An’ upon end an* all about. 

In every sort o' style. 

The busteo frri'ht oars got 'cmselre* 
Uncoupled in a pile. 

The engiuecr an* fireman both 
Red lei c : lay. 

An* umlernea h the smashed caboose 
The dead conductor lay. 

But l>ave, be heard the crash in tim*t 
He Jumped with all hi* might. 

An' in a snowbank, on hi* head, 

Kcr chut, he chanced to light. 

He hung to his old lantern tight, 

He got upon hi* feel, 

Thar in the dark h»- stood alone. 

The wreck us list complete 
The snow it beat aptn his face, 

A bit in’ blhuard blew. 

The wind jist howled and screamed aud 
roared. 

An* chilled him thro* an* thro*. 

It froz** the clo's upon his back 
Er. stiff a* any shad. 

I tell you Twuz tho proper timo 
Fur all the sand he had. 

Yl*. bare he had a level head, 

F.f be nawu't much on dre**. 

He bounded back along the Luck 
To save tbe night exp* ms. 

Ho heard the rumble o' the train; 

Just ex it Hove in sight 
▲round the corner, a sudden gust 
O’ wind blew out Ills light. 

An* thar he stood, the wreck behind, 

The cornin' tram before. 

A hurryin' on to sudden death 
A hundred Jives or more. 

There big an’ bright before his eyes 
He saw the headlight gleam. 

He beard the rattlin' o' me wheels, 
Tbcmaxiu* o* the steam. 

An leapiu* from the railroad track, 

Kx past the engine flew. 

Into the cob with all hie might 
Dove Briggs his lantern th*ew. 

It struck tho startled engineer, 

It fell upon tbe floor. 

It rolled along Into the light 
Before the tire-box door. 

He r# id the letters B and O. 

Upon the shattered glass, 
if - 'tapped the train before he struck 
The pile he couldn't pass' 

An* Dave he went to work next day 
Jist cz be alwuz hod. 

He didn't go loafin’ round 
Nor git the big-head had. 

The city papers put him in 
An* laid the praise on thick— 

But sho* for all the fuss they made 
Dave didn't cure a stick. 

He still U hrakin* on the road. 

He w ars that jailer shirt. 

A Ieetle WUS« for use perhaps. 

An rather dark with dirt. 

Ho traded nil that dumon* pin, 

Ex sure a» you were born. 

An’ got a cluster dlamon' ring, 

Humph: dlamon’ in a horn 

4'orrihidowinc Wiint Is to Come. 

[5t. Taut Pioneer Press, Deo. J 
Probably nobodv. Democrat or Repub¬ 
lican, expects to so© the Morrison Bill, or 
anything embodying its principles, made a 
law by the present Congr***. A faction of 
tho party with which it originated will op 
pose it as bitterly os any one else. But non© 
the less is it a measnro in the direction of 
tin* relief of the American people from the 
onerous taxon now unp.-e l upon them, and 
the foreshadowing of a change in our in¬ 
dustrial policy which u as Inevitable os it is 
U’jctttsary and just. ' 


BIRDIE BARNl’M 


Appears as a Harbinger of Spring, With a Whole 
Show of Birds, Beasts, Ect., Following 
in His Wake. 


DOINGS OF DALY’S 8H0W. 


ICorrespontfcnce of the Courier-Journal. 1 
New York, JInrch 17.—Tho first bird of 
spring arrived a few day* ago. He is a 
tough old rooster, who laughs i«» scorn the 
power of salt. Ho is known as P. T. Bar- 
nutn—old Phin. Barnum. Ho has brought 
all the birds of the air and nil the beasts of 
tho field in his train. He calls his collection 
a "show," aud hia last one suggests in mag¬ 
nitude the numerous ejaculat ions of thesauio 
word uttered by bis countrymen to express 
surprise and wonder. In fact, it is a reason 
able supposition that P. T. borrowed hia 
descriptive word from this source; "Deacon 
Doolittle, I'vo bought twenty-four African 
lions," to which tho Ihsacon replied. 
Show!" All tho other acquaintances of 
tho old humbug expressing their astonish¬ 
ment with this word of wonder, it naturally 
camo into tho language to describe a 
menagerie or circus, aud is much used by ye 
rustic to define a theatrical or an operatic 
performance. Deacon Plumas is strong as 
a compounder of choice advertising phrases. 
He ha* now on band an "Ethnological Con¬ 
gress" which he exhibits before each per¬ 
formance, "but not after 9 r. M." This is 
especially the nv <»t moral part of tho moral 
show, compelled to keep good hours like a 
Bunday-school. Phinny announces his grand 
trunk-line by giving the weight of it, thus: 
300 tons of elephants. He also boastfully 
states that he has "nine monster shows, "and 
will give "a monster malinoe daily." Tho 
mind of Phinny seems to become confused 
whenever he assaults the English language. 
Tbe difference between substantives and ad 
jeotive* seems to him vague and undefined. 
A "monster" is something unnatural or 
horrible. Is it possible that the great 
moral showman refers (o himself a* a 
monster matineef Nothing seems to delight 
this old creature more than to state his daily 
expenses, which this time he makes out to be 
$0,(XH). At tbe end of the week he assert* 
v. itb virtuous compl icency that he has taken 
in #12,000 u »lay. at which the public rejoice 
and besiege the box ofllt*e with renewed 
relish. B. has everything under canvas 
that the moral mind delights iu contemplat¬ 
ing, including himself. But in the wav of 
curiosities he is not always up with the times. 
A gentleman writes from Hartford to tbe 
5'uii that “a lies bear is roaming through 
the wood*, at Bolton," a village near Hart¬ 
ford, ami that another gentleman bad pur¬ 
sued him (tne villain) and Imparted to 
Bruin's rear the conteuts of a double-bar¬ 
reled shot-gun. The live bear, however, 
trotted gayiy on without acknow ledging tho 
salute. Iu would appear by inference that/ 
all former bears that roamed through Bolton 
were dead ones, and that the present one 
must be considered, through tho power of 
contrast, a choice and remarkable curiosity. 
But Baruum evidently dues not credit the 
story. 

From Baruum's to Daly’s "show" would 
appear to be an abrupt chauge of theme, but 
more in appearance than in reality, for in 
the piece now on the boards Mr. iVwi* figures 
for a few moments as a large-sized monkey, 
and tbe remainder of tho company might bu 
regarded in their new parte ms another style 
of "ethnological congress." The play is 
called "Red letter Nights,' 1 a title which 
indicates nothing, having not even the 
remotest connection with the antic* iu 
five* acts thus designated. It is bor¬ 
rowed from the German, and 1 should 
say would awaken profound sorrow in those 
people if returned, i should have been 
pleased to witness the first rehearsal of this 
play. I can fancy Mr. Daly directing it, 
und saying to Mr. Lewis, "after Crayon 
goo* off c. you come in 1. door arrayed in a 
comical dressing gown and cap. with the 
usual undertrimmings, and weanug humor- 
oti> gray side whiskers. You cum »ay some 
of the old thing*"—to which Lewis m aston¬ 
ishment asks. “Are not the public getting 
rather tired of the old things/’’ and to him, 
returning, tho astute Daly, with tho ghost 
of a long forgotten smile, "Not at all: they 
are just beginning to comprehend them. 
After the rurtaiu has been up fifleeu min¬ 
utes you will hoar something that will cause 
you to wilt. You can wilt in any of the ac¬ 
customed wavs; fall back into the arms of 
Drew, Mrs. Gilbert, or any of tue young 
ladies. lVrhup* tbi* time you had better 
wilt completely away and fall onto tbe stage. 
The whole of the company will come in and 
look oil." The Hitter course was adopted, 
and it was very much liku the situation de¬ 
scribed by au English humorist, of a play in 
a country theater—“all tbe unemployed 
members of tbe company came In and tum¬ 
bled down in various directions, not becatnte 
they had anything to do with the plot, but 
in order to 

FINISH OFF WITH A TABLEAU.** 

I don’t know when I have seen tho mem¬ 
ber* of Daly's company appear to such dis¬ 
advantage as in this pitiful, ragged, thin and 
unmeaning farce. It was uuythiug but 
one of those pleasant oveniugs whore 
these people meet and dispose of threo 
hours in au agreeable way. Nobody seemed 
at home. It was no longer Mr. Drew, 
Mrs. Gilbert & Co. in tlieir weli-kown hab¬ 
its. Each person was outside of him or her¬ 
self. It is too late for this company to com¬ 
mence being other than they are. or to com¬ 
mence the pretense of it. It i* as if our 
dearest friends bad assumed various disguise* 
of dress, voice and mntiner and marched into 
our presence tn a body to astonish us wuh 
an attempted display of talent wo know tbev 
don’t potass. When Mr. Daly attempt* to 
play variations on lus theme ho is bound to 
fail. Why should be havo «*t Mr. Lewis tip 
a* a male '*Ataletmxtpl n Mrs. Mataprop'n 
hiiMtiaud/ It wo* bad enough to have hud a 
Yankee imitation of this wonderful female 
in tho form of Mrs. Fartington without see¬ 
ing her forced into breeches of a decided 
misfit! Tbe character that I^owis wore was 
called Poswoy. He wa-. a retired pork- 
packer, who from hi* limited education had 
never been to school except with his victim*. 
He wnnts to marry his daughter to tho 
nephew of a Lord, and sho wants to marry 
an artist, two idon* frum which it would be 
difficult to select tbe most idiotic. Tbe girl 
assumes tho character nnd appearance of 
"Nnu, tho good for nothing," and bv her 
pretended ignorance and rudenevi disgust* 
the old.Lord, who has called to propose for 
ly nephew. Subsequently all parlies go to 
PclmoHieo's to a fancy dm* ball, where a 

8 rent deal of singing aud somo littlo 
siloing is done, and where tho guests, 
mostly disguised as the fancy pex-nm* 
of the Tyrol delight the audience with a 
grand .dance so fresh, so startling and so 
novel that even tho most blase individual in 
the audience doubtless felt his heart stirred 
with an original sensation. Thi* danco wiu 
the Mav-poie dance, as performed in Maggie 
Mitchell's play, "Fancboti." Min. Giloert 
was oueof the dancers, it was curious to 
nonce in her case bow an old habit will 
stick. Iu haudling her ribbon sho made the 
stereotyped movement* very easy and grace¬ 
ful, winch were insisted upon In the origin of 
tho danco, the swinging of the arms first to 
right and then to left, essential in order to 
make no mistake in wreathing the pole with 
the ribbons. It is more than a quarter of a 
century since she first|appeared iu this dance. 
The piece wound up on regulation time, tho 
girl married the artist, and the Lord's nephew 
married her cousin, all of which was bAti»- 
factory to Poswoy. I can not help thinking 
Mr. Daly the most astute manager of hi* 
time. He moasure* his audience aud fits them 
with au entertainment. Tbe crowd (for the 
house was nearly full the night I sat out this 
rubhuh) applauded, laughed and roared 
again. When Mr. Lewi* mispronounced a 
word ho seemed to touch off fit* and convul¬ 
sions. Nobody bud any of these t hing* while 
looking at and listening to a sterling old 
comedy, "Tho Country Girl," which pre¬ 
ceded the stuff which now seems to cheer 
and inebriate both. Tho manager of this 
theater ha-, a vaudeville company, a stock 
company without a leadiug man and witu 
out a leading woman. Ho takes this 
company to Loudon for a season 
of six weeks, challenging comparison with 
the beat and meat complete stock companies 
that play in English places. Mr. Irving’s 
company gives a fair idea of the London 
stock. AVhat the English public will say of 
the American company it is easy to antici¬ 
pate; what they will nut say defios con¬ 
jecture. They will probably accept Mr 
Gilbert, a* she is an English actress: perlmj 
look kindly ou tie* low comedian; possibly 
accept i t«e whluo of MU* A la Rohan, and be 
disarmed by the beauty und unpretending 
merit of Mia* Virginia Prohor, but the 


minutely as to form a now illustration of tho 
extreme divisibility of matter. London will 
avenge lUeif for its enforced admiration of 
Miss Anderxm. They will "lav on" to Bar 
rett to commence With and then woo to all 
other comers. 

CHURCHES IX DEBT. 

<'oramonting some time since upon the 
facts of there being so many churches tn 
debt, ho mnuy pulpit crien for holp. and so 
much clerical wailing over the indifference 
of the sheep who wandered away from tiie 
pastoral to more enticing fields, I suggested 
ns a remedy a charge of admission with an 
extra price for reserved seat*. With a 
popular preacher like Talmage it would bo 
a good scheme to do away with the yearly 
rental of pews and sell choice seats instead. 
Tho resulBMvould b« speculators on tho curb 
stono and receipts of at least #2,000 each 
Hundav. Thi* &cbema has absolutely proved 
a r.-hurv l Q OHS CSss at leant. .\* - 

Xavier *, although tiiaro i* no charge for 
admission, there is one for a seat. Tbe 
regular rata as now established L twenty-five 
cents fur the center aisle and fifteen ceuu for 
the side aisles. This charge is made only for 
tbe 11 o'clock nm*s. Formerly tho charges 
were ten and live cents. It is quite within 
tiie boiinds of probability that in the future 
these price* will be advanced to twenty-live 
and fifty cent*. Whatever it may become, 
it will be au improvement on tho present 
plan in most churelies of the Constant circu¬ 
lation of tho contribution bog. If we can't 
get rid of this eternal subject of money even 
iuside of the chutcli, it had better be confined 
to the door and exterior lobby, with n regu¬ 
lar ticket-office, coupon tickets and ushers. 

I have been assaulted by a fair woman, or 
reproached, w hich is tbe oamo thing. The 
first floor camo up with the CnuittXK- 
JourvaL in her band and an id: "Why. M., 
what kind of n bouse do you think my friends 
in Kentucky w ill think I am livmg.iu after 
reading your letter* They’ll think the house 
is falling down." "That's what I should 
think," said 1 with a pleasing smile, "if ah* 
bouse on either »ide didn’t hold it up. But 
os we are going to movo it doesn't make 
much difference." Toe landlord has offered 
to come round with a pa|*er of tack* and nail 
up tbe stucco, and has intimated that he will 
reduce the reut from 12,500 to #2.495. But 
1 wild, "No, not if you will gild the stable 
door and burnish the hinge*." YVe have 
staid tnus far because the apartments are ca¬ 
pacious. Mr. aud Mrs. Pricu move into their 
own house mow butldiugi, in the country, on 
tho 1st of May, and have secuicd a lovely 
music room on Fifth avenue. As for 
myself, 1 am moving up town t>y 
degrees. 1 have taken a house in Six teen Lh, 
tho uext street, for five years. Then 1 shall 
take oue in Seventeenth street for a similar 
term. 1 expect to get up to Fifty-third 
street in th** year 2089, and 1 now have tho 
refusal of Henry Jarrell's lovely browustoae, 
high-stoop, heavily-taxed mansion for that 
date, the preterit tenant having consented to 
move out if notified when the time comes. 

THE RCY. DR. NSW MAN'll FaRIHH tONSRH 
*cem to find some difficulty in shaking him. 
Ho a stout, portly gentleman of great 
weight viewed from * any p dat, \and w ben 
such people rofuse to tie shaken, as Buntby 
would say, they are hard to move. A per¬ 
sistent parson, with a fat salary, is as diffi¬ 
cult to dislodge as a muther-ln-iaw who 
knows when she is well off. Mr. Newman is 
a Methodist, aud really seems to be a bird in 
tho wrong nest. He was Giant’s parson in 
Washington, and perhaps redes upon that 
retired warrior to dislodge his enemies at tho 
point, of the bayonet when the two fon*« re¬ 
sort to arui«. The usual course in these dif¬ 
ficulties, when peace becomes impossible, is 
for one side to go out and build a new church, 
with a mortgage attached, and a new organ 
paid for by concerts aud pin-cushion fairs, a 
course alwav- approved by professional sing¬ 
ers, wno look u|h/iia church choir os the only 
medium to salvation, tenor f 1,000, soprano 
$1,200. 

Amusements seem to move on in a paying 
circle. In spile of Lent, which the English 
New* Yorker faithfully observe*. “Lady 
Clare" bos reallv made a hit at.YYallark's. 
The title was an inspiration. If it had been 
Miss Clare it wouldn't have drawn a dollar. 
Irving returns at the end of the month and 
will open in “Benedict " at the ^tar Theater. 
Miss Terry is said to be great la Beatrice. 
But what an angular tienedirt. Mr. Booth 
wdl play at tbe Fuurteenlli-tdreet Theater. 
It is a good thing tar stars that :ho cBy is so 
large. "Orpheu*," which ran its hundred 
nights and over at the Bijou, is transferred 
to that parr of Brooklyn called Williams¬ 
burg. aud after oue week thero will be played 
at Niblo’tt. The usual course then U the 
People's, the Fourteenth-street, Park Thea¬ 
ter, Brooklyn, and Grand Opam-bouse, and 
the New Park, New York. The “Princes* 
Ida” will shortly retire to tbu country, it 
did not make a ten strike. 

The hanging committc* are sitting In 
judgment ou the pictures which have been 
sent iu lor tbe Acadomv exhibition. Many 
an artist will doubflon* assert that tho prefix 
to the word committee should have been iu 
(lie pa.-t tense. Tne irupresoioniata will be 
fortunate if their pictures are hung upside 
down. In that way they would pr«< f uc« an 
effect. The artUts say this has not been a 

f >ro*perouN year, counting the year from the 
a*t **pring Exhibitiou of 1883 to tho com¬ 
ing oue. But they don't kuow; they should 
Interview Mrs. Langtry t* i her hank ac 
cuuu{. __ Maulstick. 

lilt: OLD UAltULJ . 

f The Silent World.) 

TMk realm is sarr.ul to the silent past. 

Within it*> drowsy shades are Treasures rare 
Of du*t aud dream*; tho years are loug since 
past. 

A stranger's footfall trod the creaking stair. 

This room n If housewife*! tidy hand disturbs: 
Aud here, like some strange presence, ever 
clings 

A homesick smell of dry, forgotten herbs, 

A musty odor a* of uioldering things. 

I!**re store-* of withered roots and leave* repose, 
l or fancied virtues prised in days of yore; 
Uathorrd with thoughtful cart?, mayhap, by 
those 

Whoss earthly ills are healed forevermore. 


Here shy Arachne winds her endless thread 
And weaves her silken tapt-*tne* unseen. 

Vat ling the rough-hewn rain-o overhead. 

And looping gossamer festoons between. 

Along the low hosts of the sloping roof 

Moili-ealcu garments hang -a gloomv row— 
Like tall faiiLastlc gnosis that, -.land aloof, 

11 old lug grim converse with the long ago. 

Here He remembrances of childisixfoy*. 

Old fairy stories conned and conned again, 

A cradle and a heupof buttered toys. 

Beloved by babe* that arc uow boarded men. 

Here in the summer at a broken pane 
The yellow wa-ps come in and busy, and build 
Among the rafters; tvi.id ami snow and rain 
Aii rnrer as the seasons are fulfilled. 

This mildewed chest behind the chimney holds 
< Mil letters, stained und nibbled; faintly show 
The faded phrase* oQ the Uttered fold** 

Once ktswed. perhaps, or tear act—who may 
know? 

I turn a page, like one who plan* a crime. 

And !o! Love's prophesies and sweet regrets: 

A trvsa of chestnut Jiair~a love-lorn rhyme— 
And fragrant dust that once was violets. 

I wonder if tho small, edeek mouse that shaped 
His winter’s ne-Ubetw.-ou the*** rugged beams. 
Was happier that ht» »eil was lined and draped 
With tue bright warp and woof of youthful 
« dreams? 

Here where the gray, incessant spiders spin. 

Shrouding from view the mmnv world outside, 
A golden humble bee has blundered in 
And lost the way to liberty and died. 

So the lost present drops into the pa«t; 

So the warm, living heart that love* the light 
Fain a ut the unrenponsiv* darkn«>* va«t 
'1 hat hides Time's buried mysteries from flight. 

Why rob these shadows of t ieir sacred trust! 

I^ft the thick cobweb* hide the day once more; 
Leave the dea l years to silence nnd to dust. 

And close again the long uuopened door. 

turn DAttr’s pit at tue . 

She knelt with b**r sweet hand* folded. 

Her fair littlo head bowed low; 
Whlladood vine* tapped at tl*e window 
And the air was thick with anon. 
Without, earth dumb with winter; 

Within, hearts dumb with care; 

And up through tiie leaden silence 
Hose soltly the haoy's prayer. 

••Bless nil whom I love, dear Father, 

And help ine be good." sho said. 

Then, stirred by « sudden fancy. 

She lifted the shining head. 

Did she catch on the frown maple 
Some hint of the April green. 

Or ffi* breath of the woodland blossoms. 
The drift of the snow between.* 

••The beautiful trees." she whispered. 
“Where the oriole* usai to sing; 

They are tired of the cold, white winter. 
Oh, help them to grow in sp.itig; 

And the flowers that 1 I red to gather. 

Lord, bring them again in May; 

Th- dear little violet*, sleeping 
Down in tho ground to day. ’ 

Ah, earth may be chill with snowflnkos. 
And h?aru may In- cold with care, 

But wastes of u rroxmi *ilunce 
Are crossed by the baby's prayer; 

And lips that were dumb w ita sorrow 
In jubilant hone may sing; 

For w hen earth L* u rapped in winter, 
lu the heart of the louvl *tls spriug. 


iiui it wm iio, 

| Philadelphia Times. J 

The Lasker wound is not ns deep as e 


«mvi v *. -s’* • it i a vuv« v a* *1 v uiv A HU • w vuiri IN 1HR ik 

“tout •nwiuLiU" will probably bo cut up so • nor as wide as a church door. 


well 


MAKING MONEY. 

A Conrirr-Jottrnal Correspondent it Allowed to 8ee 
How It Is Done in tbe New Orleans Mint, 

But It Watched, 


CAR-L0AD8 OF CU. REN'CT. 


\Correitu>ndenee of the Courier-Journal \ 
New Orleans, March 17.— "This is tlio 
largest uiint in tho United States." said Mr. 
F. F. Clausaon, the tue!tor and refiner, a* ho 
b[«?ned tho iron-gate. He t»Uowod mo into 
the bullion room; nnd there were great pile.* 
of silver bricks from Nobraska and Colorado 
—1,400,000 ounces! These bricks were 
bought by tho Secretary of tho United 
States Treasury at $1 13 per ounce, 
or $1,582,000 for tho lot. Tho 
bricks from Nebraska weigh 1,000 ounces, 
aud t hose from Colorado about 1,900 ouuces, 
or 158 pounds. You soon grow tired of 
holding n Colorado brick in your hands and 
looking at it, if it Is worth all of $2,147. 

•YVo have never loss than 1,250,000 
ounces on hand," said Mr. Clausseti, "be¬ 
sides a largo amount of gold. These gold 
bricks,*' ho continued, "are seven inches 
long by three and a baif wide and one thick, 
and are worth about $4,000." 

Silver bricks are not «o regular in shape as 
the ones from which they are named, being 
narrower at tho top than at the bottom. 
They aro also wider aud thicker iu propor¬ 
tion. but not so long, lu addition to the 
bullion, largo numbers of foreign com*, 
especially M«xii*un dollar*, mutilated United 
States coins, old piate and jewelry and dilap¬ 
idated watch-cases are bought, the prices of 
such thing* varying according to tho price at 
bullion. The jewelry being principally gold, 
is used to make gold coins. But foreign 
cot s do nut column the .->amo quantity of 
alloy as our coins, nor D tho alloy always 
the same motal as ours, and jewelry varies 
more m this particular than coins, 1 sug¬ 
gested to Dr. B. F. Taylor, the avaver. 

"That is true," replied the Doctor, "but 
1 make au nssay of all the metal before it is 
used, and Mr i laufsen refines it to the prop¬ 
er standard, 9.99 lino." 

Tho Doctor iuformed tne that all jewelry 
and plate was paid for after it had bveu le- 
fined and the actual wetgut in pure metal ae- 
certained. Thin uccevdtai&s Lbo purchase of 
such things in quantities, as each purchasn 
roust bo booked, refined, weighed and paid 
for separately. Therefore there are persons 
who make u busine** of buying old gold aud 
silver for tbe mint. 

lu the melting-room T saw a man with a 
shove), who was scooping up hundreds of 
Mexican dollars at a time aud thrusting 
them into a black-lead crucible. Tbe cruel 
bios hold 1.0U0 ounce* of silver, and 
are kept at white heat in a 
coke furnace. They cost $1 apiece, 
and are good for eight meltings, or a day's 
work, xho silver is mixed with 10 por cent, 
of copper, melts like wax, uud iu a surpris¬ 
ingly short time D ready for tho ingot mold. 
Tho nioid iu this mint is different from that 
of any other mint, and was invented by Dr. 
J. L. Bidvrell. tue second msitor eud refiner, 
who was in office from 1839 to 1849, and i* a 
perpendicular revolving cylinder with six 
open chambers. Ouly one chamber is clo*od 
at a timo, and into thi* one tho melted silver 
is poured with a ladle. The cylinder re¬ 
volves one space, and the next chamber closes 
and is Ailed; it revolves another space, the 
third chamber is dosed and filled, aud so the 
work continues; and hot work it is. As the 
open chambers ceme amtind on the outside, 
the ingot* arediookcd out and fall into a pan. 
Tho ingot is a bar twelve inches loug, one 
and a half inches wide and half an inch thick. 

The ingot* aro conveyed on trucks to the 
rolhug-rooiu, where they are run through a 
succession of rollers, the space between each 
succeeding set being smaller than tbe pre¬ 
ceding oue. until tbu ingot has become a silver 
strap five aud n half feet long and the thick¬ 
ness of a dollar, aud will cut thirty-four 
blank dollars of 4l2Sj grain* each. If the 
ingots ore composed entirely of m w metal 
ju»t from the brick* they will split at tiie 
end during the rolling process. To avoid this, 
a certain quantity of scrape and fiiinga of a 
previously cut lot of straps is added in tho 
crucible. ’ The rolling pron«« hardens the 
uietal. so it muat bo annealed: that Is, placed 
in a furnace and btrated. This done, it la 
suddenly chilled in cold water, which makes 
it soft. And hero is demonstrated a pe¬ 
culiarity of silver. YY’hilu the heating and 
suJduu cooling in water of iron uud many 
other metals makes them hard, it renders 
the ailvrr «oft. The straps aro next well 
oiled aud then cut. Gentlemen know what 
it is to cut gun wad*, aud ladle* are ac 
quamted with biscuit cutters; so both havo 
au i<ioa of w hat it is to cut these straps into 
blank dollar pieces. Tho cutters, like the 
rollers, are propelled by steam power. The 
blanks are boiled to cleause them of tbe oil, 
and are carefully woighod, ono at n time. 
If any ate too heavy they are tiled down a 
little. Thusu that ore too light, ono nnd a 
half grains being the limit, are rejected aud 
cost into the scrap box along with tho filings 
and Uio remain* of the Ingot strap from 
which tho "blanks" were cut. Now the 
blanks are hauled to the milling room and 
milted. Tnisi* a simple process. The blnnk 
is placed between the ends of two cylinders 
which ase slightly less in diameter than 
tiie btank, and is firmly hold by 
them while they revolve. Tho edge of the 
blank comes m contact with a steel pieco 
that promos the edge until it is thicker than 
tbe blank, which makes tho taised elge. By 
ibis timo tho various vicissitudes havo 
caused an oxide of copper to appear on tiie 
surface of tbe blank, and to rem >ve it u bath 
of sulphuric acid U necessary. Tho blank is 
taken from tho bath bright and clean, 
dipped in w ater and goes at once into a re¬ 
volving sieve filled with sawdust. Tho dust 
fa!L through nnd tbe blanks pass out 
another way into a tray, ready for the 
coiuer. 

Mr. F. K. Jones, brother to "tho gentle 
roan from Nevada," i« thn coiner; nnd hi tho 
stomping room are five macbint-s that con¬ 
vert tho blatik-i into authorized United States 
com*, at the rate of 500 per minute. "We 
coin no sliver, but dollars, in thi* mint,** 
said Col. York A. YY’oodward, «•» he l*d Abo 
way among the machines. "YY’e tuako two 
and a half, five, ten and twenty dollar gold 
pieces, 1 * he continued, "and keep all tho 
Southern States supplied with such do 
nominations a* we make. Thc><? machines 
are of course propelled by steam power. The 
blanks aro dropped Into a tubo Ju*t. tho size 
to hold them, oue on top of anotbor, nnd a 
shuttle »t tbe bottom carries them one ut a 
time between tbe steel dies. On ono dio is 
engraved tbe eagle and on tho other the 
woman. The dies come together with a 
pressure of 80,000 pounds. A ring with 
finely cut n^gus on the inside causes the 
ridged edge on the coin. A* soou as 
siamfted the coin falls into a box below, aud 
when tho box is full is carted away to the 
" packing-room." 

Here luo coins are again weighed, one at 
a time, nnd are divided into "heavies” and 
"lights." Nearly every ono is a fraction of 
a grain lighter or heavier than the staudard 
weight. Tuey are paired off. ueavy one* 
and light ones together, aod put up in bags 
of $500 or $1,000. dim woigtnng ami pack¬ 
ing are done t>v women, about thiriy of 
whom ju*e employed. Ninety men are en¬ 
gaged in various wav* about the building. 

The coins, w Lon finished and put iu bags, 
are deposited in the vaults. There are five 
vaults in use and two more in course of con¬ 
struction. 

“How much in this vaultf" I asked Mr. B. 
F. Butler (the Cashier of tho Mint, not the 
Governor of Massachusetts), as wo entered 
the largest one. 

"Five millions, or about fifteen car-loads." 
be said; "aud there aro uo&r thirty-live car¬ 
load* in the five vaults.'* 

“Do you mean freight cars?" I asked. 

"Yes," bo said, “a hundred and fifty ton* 
and thirtv-rtve ?ans are moro than the regu¬ 
lation* allow, so we can -hip a tram-load and 
have au abuudttnce loft." 

“ What goes of all tho money you make 
here?" 1 inquired. 

"Oh, w o sell it—send it off in lots of $500 
up to $50,000 by express to morchants and 
planters, and we always prepay tho express 
chorees." 

"You get greenbacks for silver, I sup¬ 
pose?" 

"Certainly; and it you will walk up into 
office I will show you some of it." 

YV*e were soon gazing in upon enough 
greenbacks to stuff a mattress, and Mr. But¬ 
ler took from an envelop** a bill, aud said: 
"Now, here is a $10,000 bill, tbe largest de 
nomination made by the Government: take 
hold of it an'l see if you can breathe freely." 

1 took it, tucked it between my fingers, a 
la Majah Reuben Puiudextah on the race 
course, and wanted to bet $ 10,900 that Ten 
Broeck could beat everything on the Jockey 
Club grounds that afternoon, but no ono 
would take the bet. 

"Y*i, we ship two million* per month in 
busy limes," remarked Uio cashier, and I 


thought he wa* going to forget about the 
bill, but he didn't; “nnd in four months, not 
long since, wo shipped eight and a half aiiil- 

ions." 


“But what goes with the greentmeks?" 
"They are sent to the United .States Tr 


ury. 


Treos- 


Thero nr© four mint* in the United 
States,*' said Chief Clerk W. A. Steele, 
“und each one marks it* coins #o that you 
can tell nt n glance whore a coin is made. 

J lie New OrUntts mint puts the letter O just 
under tbe eagle; tho mint at San Francisco 
the letter S; the one at Carsou City, Nev., 
um* two C’s. Tho l’hiladelphia mint bos no 
mnrk % " 

“Dor* your com ever fall short of tho 
amount of bullion)" I asked Mr. Steele. 

"No. As the bullion, or ingots or blanks 
or coins, as the casta may be. pass from ono 
room to another they are weight^ and at 
king the exact amount nuutt bo 
shown. The »cnles are adjusted overv fifteen 
minutes, and no loss or mistake can possibly 
occur. The scale* indicate tbe five hun* 
died Lb part of nn ounce." 

Col. A. \Y*. Srnvtho, tbe Superintendent, 
«aid . “The mint was established half a 
ceuturv ago. The law require* that not less 
than t’.to millions nor more Hum four 
millions be coined in tho United States per 
mouth, nnd the New Orleans mint do’* about 
half of tbe work. The iU'-al venr ends Juiv 
30, and for the years 1882-’83 the sales of 
com from this mint were greater than the 
product. It b tbe best distributing point in 
the Union. The laboring classos prefer 
silver." P 

“YY hat do you think of the proposed bill to 
stop the coiuago of silver?" 1 a*ked Dr. 
Smyth*. 

“1 don’t like it," he replied. "The West 
has been largely developed on account of the 
silver mine*, and I am opposed to tbe cessa¬ 
tion of silva:coinage for many other valuable 
reasons; but 1 don’t think any action will be 
taken." 

Tho mint buil ling stands in an open yard 
down lu the lower portion of the city, and 
look-, liken palatial old residence. One would 
not think from li* quiet, retiring appearance 
that "there’s millions in it." T, ° 


Tip. 


uohhinLt: him. 


A Parody ou “llroutlfitl Snow." 

[Toledo Blade.) 

Ob’ the rum, tho horrible rum. 

Filling saloon* nod every ►him. 

Iticily ami town, aud humbler place. 

With suffering and woe and «l?«p disgrace; 
Gurgling, 

Rippling, 

Blowing along. 

Inciting the rude, bacchanalian song, 

A* it wend* Ihto* it« d.-vioii*. winding course. 
Filling iu vlciioi* with j **'ii aud reiiior»e. 

Whose virulent poison must sureh flow 
From tbe demon of darkness dwelling below. 

Ob! the ruin, the terrible rum. 

Making a babble of borne become, 

Not stirring its thoughtless drinkers up 
To notice the snake* that lie in the cup, 

Hb-jing, 

Twisting, 

Writhing aliout. 

Arid wrigglinc «round, os if to gel out. 

With wild. K (| inng eye*, and terrible fangs. 

All gatheriug in great, iufcrtmi gangs, 

And -mapping w|tn veuout. right and left. 

From every crevice, rock and chft. 

How rum's frauds go swaying along, 

Mnkiujc a motley, discordant throne. 

With not a sinrii* soul of them loath 
To utter the most bUupliumcms oath, 
buggering. 

bwagg'rlng. 

Tott’rius they go. 

Into the haunts that all leiuf t*» woe. 

Inflicted by rum, whose fr<<?nd», far and near. 
Were ti it taught to drink what's called lager 
be'f. 

And step hr • ep. in a few month* longer. 

Were enabled tbu* to drink something stronger. 

Oner- rum’* dupes were pure, but they fell— 

Fell like Lucifer, from bear n lohell- 
Fcli to lie liken'd to filth in the btreet— 

Foil to be scoff’d at. spit on and beat; 

Quaking, 

8hudd'ring. 

Dreading to die. 

But thirsting sUU for s little more rye; 

Trudging about like weary tramps, 

Ki.owing the people look on theui as a arapa; 

But finding no reel for their surivel d souls, 
Bhrivcl'd by emptying loo many bowls'. 

Once thsy rival’d the beautiful *now. 

With eves like its crystal, and hearts like its 
glow— 

Onoe they were loved. Wore the rude truce 
Of rum was beheld iu ihcir red, swolieu face. 
Fathers, 

Mothers. 

Sisters, all. 

Ood and theraselvca. have they lost by their fall; 
The varies: wretch that goes salve ring by. 

Will take a wide sweep ieetthey come too nigh — 
Lest the rum-tainted breath should ou them 
blow,* 

Of tho*<* who were once like tho pure vestal 
auow. 4 

Strange that a character so like snow 
Should become tarnished sud K»« all it* glow; 
Hut licit s-t strange IUai u sense -A such stain 
Should add dvajiersuou to heart turn to brain. 
Ending 

In sending 

To early graves. 

The wretch*!, blotched, rum burned slaves. 

Who failed to raise a heart felt prayer. 

That God would free them from rum'fl suare, 

Aud not let them live aud die and go 
To the regions of dread, d«*pair and woe. 

The kodsly Girl. 

When tbo work of building n tower on the 

C lnin of Shitinr, whose top might reach tho 
eavens, ended in failure and confusion, 
if my w " uot guess tlmt the first astounued 
grumbler tfirst found touguo to speak threw 
tbe whole blaino upon the women f oaks C. 
D. F. in the New York Ereniny Post. 
And it this were so, toon in all lands and in 
©wry language his succoMora have lived and 
spoken, and vatu the hppo that lire or Hood, 
pc*til*nco, war or famine, or any like dis¬ 
aster will rid the world of tho entire kith aud 
kiu till the coming of the final coufiagralioo. 
And oven then may wc not imogtno that 
some blazing, fiery taunt from the “last 
man" of the race will gloam forth on the 
scroll of the dissolving heavens! A vory re 
cent arraignment of tho “society girl.' 
quoted from the old and well-worn catalogue 
of her sins by a writer of one of our city 
journal*, presents her as pa»>iug a butteiffy 
existence in balls, routs and other fashion¬ 
able dissipation—net-spreading nud without 
oue serious thought or act lu life—a vain, 
empty-beaded nouonjty, and so on to tbe end 
of a chapter with w htch W» are all quite too 
familiar. Thu fault with ail such pictures as 
the** l* that they are grevious caricatures or 
solitary and exceptional specimen* which an 
honest and utiprejudicial analysis would re¬ 
ject as a truthful uud intelligent description 
of a whole class—the das* in this instauco 
being the “society girls" of our country. It 
is to U> hoped that tho line* of life of this 
sprightly but sarcastic and muleading critic 
will yet bo cast ill scenes and pieces wuero a 
different type of American girl—tbe reul 
representative of the young woman¬ 
hood of our country—shall pa** before 
nnd impress lm vision. For tho 
land atxmnd* with gifts, iu society 
and out of it, whom TTovulcnco has blessed 
with beauty, good sense and the attributes of 
earuehtnoss and high euduavor which should 
save the *ex, ns it UoOo uol v from the shafts 
of ridicule and ignorance. Thousand* of 
these girls, who may. if they will, live lives 
of listless ease and luxury, ore novertfietess 
accustomed to walk their five orsevon miles a 
day, wield a steady oar in boating, make 
their own dresses for horn© or party wear, 
make cakes, pudding, pies und bread, while 
making sunshine in their homes; and ibis 
class is neither degenerating nor decreasing 
in uurnber. The auntbcinas will conliuue; 
yet. ail the same, the derided “society girl" 
will coutiuuo to robe herself iu gay attire, 
wear ribbons, laced and such tnilois ns suits 
her whim or fancy, without loss of either 
conscience or self respect, and go on enjoy¬ 
ing life as best sho may Mil time ends all. 

Iludea at Home and \ broad. 

[Afae York Sun. ] 

Our much-abused-aud-lnughed-nt Ameri¬ 
can dude appears, after all. to be a much 
more ducent aud inoffensive individual than 
hid brother ou tho other side of the poud. 
Some time ago the Duke de Morny got up n 
performance, in which ho appeurod as a bai 
let girl, and more recently, at an amateur 
circus at Pau, u young man of society ap¬ 
peared a* a bareback female rider iu short 
tulle skirts, low-neck coinage and all the 
head ornaments of a circus woman. All our 
dudc-» do is to make fools of themselveK, aud 
this they certainly havo the privilege of do- 
iflg. _ 

The MU«i«at|ipl Twenty-five .Mile* Hide. 

IS/. Louis Globe-Democrat.) 

Clear away those sycamores, cottonwoods 
and willows, and the voyager setting forth 
from Cairo at this time mould appreciate tho 
magnitude of the inland sea. The Mississip¬ 
pi, at its junction with tbe Ohio, extends 
from the hills of Kentucky to tbo higher laud 
of Missouri, a distance of twelve miles in 
perhaps its narrowest part. YY'here tho bot¬ 
toms give it opportunity to spread itoelf ou 
both sides, tho width ranges up to twenty- 
five miles or more. Let it be remembered 
that there is a downward current over all 

this great oxpanM*._ 

i ontlslency I* » Jewrt. 

[0 nicest on .Nro<.] 

It is a curious fact that many alleged re¬ 
ligious papers advertise cheap revolvers. 


Jb’E trSPA PUBS. 

A Few ( ommenU ou ibe trtiirlcs of Current 
Informsiluu, \nrienl and Modern. 

ITo the Editor of the Courier-Journal. \ 

Hopkinsville, Ky., March 18.—Nothing 
illustrates t.he giant strides of Young Amer¬ 
ica in her seven league boots more forcibly 
than tho nuwspapcr press of tho country. 

'1 ho improvement* nsado in Newspapers in 
tho past fifty or seventy-five years aro quit* 
as marked and as palpable to tbo naked oy« 
as those made in farm machinery, or any 
other of tbo great industries of tho day. And 
what bos not the press done for tho advance¬ 
ment of civilization! I sometimes think tbo 
wisest act of our Goverumeut iu all its his¬ 
tory was the unbridling of the press. It was 
the seed planted lu good soil for its own per¬ 
petuity and the happiness aud welfare of its 
people. To mako the pre>s absolutely free, 
was an act of wisdom transcending tn iai- 
portanco tho original luventiou of movable 
tvi»». A frc*e press make*, without so much 
as tuu saving of it, free speech, tree schools, 
free intelligence and freedom, aud when bit¬ 
ter political htorins arise au^the mad waves 
of popular ignorance and passion beat the 
fcbip of ISiate, then, indsod. is a free prev* the 
beacuu light shining out from tho troubled 
waters. 

The newspaper of the present and half a 
century n ;ro are os totally different as fhe 
palace railroad car and the old-time stage 
coach. Take the country new*papt?r, for in¬ 
stance, fifty years ago aiid wnut an institu¬ 
tion it was! Its |>oudt»ruu* editorials stagger 
us even at thia di»tant day a.s we read them, 
nod its foreign news (!# from «ix w«-«ks to 
three month.* old is highly entertaining and 
latere;.ting. Ah, how w« pitv ourfatuer* for 
having lived in tho dark agcsl Tho editor in 
tbo*© far-away tune* vas a big gun. He 
could no more psu u local item, or write a 
light article, tlrnu hu could move .Mount At¬ 
las or any other mountain. HU editorial 
thunder was hurled at his political antug- 
ormts like haltering rams, aud his reader* 
were regaled with column after column of 
Ntalo matter tbev nover read, aud could not 
hare appreciated if they did. 

These remark* are suggested by the perusal 
of an old file of newspaper* 1 got hold of a 
lew days ago, entitled the Kentucky liepub- 
fsoau, nud published in Hopkinsville iu 1821. 
As a sample of journalistic enterprise, tho 
inusuM o i Sept. 15, 1821, does not contnin a 
single iocai item except tbe advertisement*, 
but Uoa some three c^lurnu* ou tho death of 
Napoleon Bonupartc, au event then of con¬ 
siderable ugo. Gf county affair* and home 
news it i* as barren tu tho "barreu fig-treo" 
of fruit. Following is au item from It, 
which may be of some interest to the readers 
of tbo Courier- Journal, ao J w ©specially 
coinniuuded to it* Greenback patron*. 

At that tiros (1829-25) the most bitter 
political feeling prevailed ever known per¬ 
haps in tho bi>tory of tne State. It was 
that }>orioJ when “relief" anJ “anti-relief" 
and “old court" and “new court" were tbe 
“watchwords" and the “battle cry" of tbe 
angry political hosts as they met each other 
iu hot political warfare. Tne financial utu- 
bftrnt**ment that followed the close of the 
war of 1812 paralyzed the country, 
and the overwhelming cry of the peo¬ 
ple was for relief—relief from debt—and 
tho result was tho "relief" and “anti-relief" 
parties, followed a little later on b> tue "Uld 
Court" and "New Court" particV. To re¬ 
lievo the necessities of tho people the Legis¬ 
lature, at a single session, chartered forty 
independent bank*, with a capital of nearly 
ten million of dollars: but they were not 

? ;ro*nbacks. Thu wholesale' scheme of bank- 
ug soou flooded tbo country with the worth- 
las.* p*]wr of ibcHO “wildcat" bank*. A* a 
sample of it* value and the <->timotion in 
winch It was hold, I copy from the old rut per 
above referred to—tbe Kentucky ttepubliocLn 
of .September 15, 1821—a couplet or two. 
said to have been found upon tne reverse 
ride of a fifty-cent note of ouo of tbrne new 
Kentucky lank*. The lines are credited to a 
Knoxville (t«ao.) paper, and are a* follow*: 
Au infant 1, of spurious birth. 

Am oy a iKtreni usher d form 
To travel through tills vt orlJ of care. 

From hand to hand, tbs uorld kuow* where, 
but Jasper, Boris and Will Kux, 

A trio wno desenu the stock*. 

Have come In cooipat.y hcie with me. 

To greet tnetr kin tu Tcnnrasee. 

Ami «houid my presence make you blush. 

You s«t the ex Ain pie; busk, friend, hush! 

The follow ing lines, discovered on the back 
of a iwo dollar hill or the HopkiusviU© baua, 
appear in the same paper: a 

3dy parentage 1 well may boast. 

Aft hough I had ti<> mother; 

Of tricnos 1 had a numerous host, 

And Felix l* my bmuier! 

By legisUm*’* cuuniug hand 
I first got absolution. 

And now 1 travel through tbe load 
Against the Couatiluuoa. 

The-j lines, ]x»nned -o long |go, more than 
three score years, 1 dedteatu anew, as being 
peculiarly appropriate, to the great Green¬ 
back party, a few acattermg fragment* of 
which 1 find still distributed over Christian 
c uuty. But this la wandering from the 
original text of this article—newspapers, 
past aud preseut. £.tthougu the now>papcr 
published by Ben Franklin, and other* of 
even later date, may not have compared with 
the Courier-Journal in energy and enter¬ 
prise, yet they filled tho "long felt want" of 
that day and time. The world ha* advanced, 
and the press has kept (nice with it. Thu 
paper of fifty years ago would be ns valueless 
to ut as. last year'* almanac, but then, ns 
now, it was the great promoter of civiliza¬ 
tion. A staid old ncw»paper % fllled with dry 
political article* a* lung a* • well rope, sci¬ 
entific essay* and philosophical trcati*©* 
would not satisfy Us in this fast age. We 
live last, utitf wo want the now* from tbe 
four quarters of the world, as well a* what 
trmivpirm under o©r note*, to digest our 
breakfast* each day. L.v Faris£UC. 

Nary a \irktL 

[.Vein York Times.) 

A dude of tho most virulent type it was 
that sauntered clown Broadway yesterday 
noon, admired of god* and men. Ho wore 
a silken tiio wuh broad and curliug brim, a 
short top coat of spring-time texture nnd 
hue, terra-cotta gloves with embroidered 
backs, uud trouser* a little wider than a 
lath, lie carried u rieuder walking-stick 
with a crooked handle; he wore tbu daintiest 
red rose in hi* bullou-holc.aud tnpj»ed gayiy 
southward. 

A yellow omnibus bowling downward 
toward the ferries overtook him, and w hen 
the dude gazed therein he beheld three 
charming maidens, who hoc mod to smile 
upou him, and he marked them for bis own. 
Tne dude hailed the otnuibu*, entered it, 
knocked the top of hi* hat in wuile walking 
puht a fat passenger aud a telegraph boy up 
to the fare-box, and sat down by the front 
window. Then be glanced toward tho ^ 
charming maiden* and reached iuto tbe out* * 
sido pocket of his coal for his fare. A »had© 
of vexation passed over hi* countenance and 
he unbuttoned the coat and went down into 
his waistcoat pockeU, one after tbe other. 
Then his face turned a shade paler, and he 
dived hurriedly into bis trousers pocket*. 
Obviously there were no results, for he tor* 
off bis gloves and again went through the 
pockcu of coat, waistcoat and trousers, and 
felt carefully in all the corners, while the 
throe charming maidens, tue fat passenger 
and tbe telegraph boy began to find some 
difficulty in restraining their smile*. 

The dudo turned an imploring glance upon 
tbo fat passengor, but that person made no 
sign, and then tho victim began another 
frantic search for tho uecossary live cent*. 
He hurriedly dived into hi* overcoat and 

C ulled out from one pocket au embroidered 
andkerebief and from the other a newspa- 

K r clipping about the Socicte de l’Harmonio 
li und laid them on the seat. He next pro¬ 
duced from his waistcoat pocket* two iead- 
peucils, eight cigarettes, a memorandum- 
book, a visiting card, a toothpick aud a 
glove-buttouer. From tho in*ldo pocket of 
his coat be took three letter*, a Ru&riau 
eat her pocket-book and a ticket to the Arion 
ball, and added them to tho heap. Then 
he evolved a peuknife, a pocket-comb, 
a bunch of keys, a ifiver fruit- 

knife, a corkscrew nnd a cigarette- 
holder from his trouser*. Next, with 
on expression of hopeless despair and bitter 
anguish, be reached into his hip-pocket and 
added to the collection on the scat a revolver 
and finally dragged forth from hi* coat-tail 
another handkerchief with an embroidered 
monogram ill the corner. These tuo dude re¬ 
garded for several moments with silent hor¬ 
ror. and just then the driver thought it was 
timo to ring the boll for his fare. Tho dude 
gave a frightened start at tho sound, put hi* 
property buck iuto hi* several pockets, as¬ 
sumed an expression of dignified unconcern, 
pulled tho ;>trep, descended loftily into the 
street, and bolted into the St. Nicholas Hotel 
without a single further glauoe at tho three 
charming maidens. 

“Kf 1 was a slim like that," remarked the 
telegraph boy, gazing afler tbe retreating 
figure. “I wouldn't pay no farusdown town. 
I’d git in a draught an’ blow down." 

A Uautrrnu* l*lace, fvddrnlly, 

[.SarnnnrrA .Veits. 1 

YVbat 1* home without a cyclone ptlf 
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OL'R OLD FOGY, 

Finding Himself Unable to Corral a Senator and 
Hold Him for an Interriew, Rambles 
Into Reminiscence. 


THE OLD DAYS AT WASHINGTON. 


[t'orrMiw«d#nrf of the Courier Journal.] 
Ebuitt Hoc sic, Washington City, March 
18.— Not being able to hold a Senator long 
enough to Interview him, I propose to write 
a brief, rambling letter on my own hook. 
6o here goes it: 

I made ray first entrance into Washington 
the year before the log-cabin aud hard-eidor 
campaign for President, in which the Whig* 
beat Martin Van Buren clear out of bis boot*. 
1 have sojourned here more than half of my 
time since. I was quite a youug man then, 
but 1 had a much higher opinion of my 
groatness than 1 have now. I was an enthu¬ 
siastic Democrat, and believed that if the 
world was set on fire and Gen. Jackson could 
not put it out nobody else need make the 
attempt. 

Two great party papers wore published in 
Washington at that time—the Globe, edited 
by Francis P. Blair, aud the National Intel¬ 
ligencer, by Gales & Seaton. The former 
was a political biblo to the Democrats and 
the latter to the Whigs. Their influence ex¬ 
tended to the remotest parts of the Union. 
They could bo found in the log huU of the 
far West, and either molded or strengthened 
political opinion. No Washington journals, 
however ably edited, will ever again exert 
such influence. The telegraph gives to read¬ 
ing men all the Washington news of any im¬ 
portance every morning, and with that they 
are satisfied. 

The population of Washington, 45 years 
ago, was about 20,000. The principal in¬ 
habitants were office-holders, boarding-house 
keepers aud mechanics. If there was a 
wealthy man in tho city I did not hear of 
him. The northern half of Washington con¬ 
tained but fow bouses, scattered here and 
there. Whole squares were sold by the aero, 
and each acre for a less price than ten feet 
front running back 100 feel can be sold for 
now. On this ground stands at present 
whole blocks of as stately mansions as cau 
be found in Louisville. The city now con¬ 
tains about 160,000 inhabitants. It is the 
most beautiful ctfpital in the world. 1 say 
this on tho authority of gentlemen who have 
visited all the capitals of Enropo. 

To whom are its citizen* indebted for its 
present magnificent uppenrnneo aud great 
prosperity? To BossSUcpbard first and next 
to Congress. Shephard laid the foundation, 
aiuidbt a mighty bowl of corset*, ami Con¬ 
gress has built upon it. Gov. Shephard is 
now in the mines o! Mexico trying to repair 
bis dilapidated fortunes. I hope be may 
come away with millions. He is a gentleman 
of great executive ability, and so far os I 
know or believe is an honest man. He will 
find ou his return that tho curses he recoived 
while engaged in the work of beautifying 
the city buve been converted into praises. 
He deserves a monument 

1 heard Gen. Harrison deliver his inaugu¬ 
ral address on the 4th of March, 1841. I 
distinctly remember one of his sentences. 
He said: “It was the remark of a Roman 
Consul, more than two thousand years ago, 
that there is a remarkable discrepancy be¬ 
tween the professions of men when seeking 
office! and their practices after obtaining 
them ." It strikes me with much force that 
the old Roman’s remark might bo 
made at this day with a good deal of 
justice. Gen. Harrison was then sixty- 
eight yoars of age. 

1 have been often asked, w hat is the differ¬ 
ence, morally, in the Congresses as I saw 
them in old times and tho Congresses as 1 
have seeu them since the warf 1 have gen¬ 
erally replied that there was more drinking 
and gambling in my day than there is now, 
or has been in any Congress since 1805, but 
no member was ever tmsiiecwd of selling bis 
vote for money. There was no outside Con¬ 
gress then, and no big jobs to tempt the vir¬ 
tue of members. “Lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion” is u good part of the Lord's Braver. 
The public belief is that rnauy members 
within the past twenty yean bavo been 
tempted to flil their, pockets illegitimately. 
BlThe Turiff Bill rejmrted by Mr. iMorrison 
will give rise to much discussion in the 
House. Nearly all the bumcouibe speeches 
will be bung on that bill. The Democrats 
have everything to gaiu and nothing to lose 
by the discussion. Therein not an agricul¬ 
tural State m the Union, if the people 
i thoroughly understood the question, that 
would not pronounce against tho 
iniquitous tariff. What is called the Mor¬ 
rill tariff, I menu the tariff of 1861, was a 
tariff for revenue only. Thaddeus Stevens, 
Chairman of the 'Committee of Ways 
and Means, in 1864.* reported aud 
supported the bill of that year as a war 
measure, declaring at the same time that 
the duties it imposed should be reduced when 
the war closed. Mr. Allison, of Iowa, then 
a member of the House of Representatives 
and now* a Senator in Cougress, and many 
other Republican members. declared 
the same things. The manufacturers 
have had the benefit of tho high 
protection, at tho expense of tne 
great |body of fuo people for twenty 
years, and now they declaim against tho 
passage of any bill that interforos in The 
slightest degree with their monopoly. What 
the political protectionists want* is for the 
Democrats of Congress to do nothing, and 
for tho National Democratic Convention to 
dodge the question, in order that they may 
alarm tho country by representing the 
Democratic party to be in favor of 
free trade. They will not be gratified. 

Nothing is raora certain than that seven- 
eighth « of the Democrat* iu Congress will 
* stand firmly by tariff reform, as embodied 
in the Morrison hill, and go before the people 
on that issue. Nor will the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention utter nn equivocal sound 
ou the subject. That, body will erect a plat¬ 
form that can be understood, and put a can¬ 
didate upon it whose viewa are iu harmony 
with it. 

My opinion is that the Democratic candi¬ 
date for President will come from the West, 
and that his name will be Joseph McDonald. 

An Old Fogy. 

MARRIAGE IN CHINA. 

The Wedding Orenmnics—Young Men En¬ 
gaged fur Years to \ cry N uung Girl* Whom 
/hey Have .\oi N?«*n. 

[.Van Francisco Chronicle .] 

A novelist who pictured a broken-hearted 
Chinaman pouring forth eloquent avowals 
of undying affection into the ears of a Chi¬ 
nese maiden whom he had loved iu vain 
would be laughed to scorn. His betrothal 
generally takes place when he is from seven 
to twelro years of age, though cases have 
occurred where preliminary arrangements* 
have been made bet woe n parents before 
their children have seen tho light of day. A 
professional class colled gobetweens, who 
make their living by match-making, ore 
employed to carry on tho negotiations be¬ 
tween tho two families, tho initiative being 
taken by the parents of tho boy. For the 
conveuieuce of their clients these gobetweens 
usually carry in their pockets a list 
of candidates for matrimouy. On be¬ 
ing solicited the list is consulted and 
a bride is selected necbrdiug to the age or 
social position desired, subject, of course, to 
her parents’ consent. The cobetwoeu, in 
whoso varacity and good judgment implicit 
confidence is placed, is required to guarantee 
the respectability of tho girl’s family, and 
above ail her freedom from lunacy, leprosy, 
or other hereditary tain? He must give his 
word of honor that neither she nor her pa¬ 
rent* belong to that pariah class called play 
actors, bout people and slaves. Tho girl’s 
parent* also institute similar inquir¬ 
ies if the proposal is entertained. For¬ 
tune tellers are consulted, astrologers cast 
the horoscope of the pair, deceased ancestors 
are consulted and appeals are rondo to the 
patron deity of maidens. Should an un¬ 
lucky omen transpire, such a* tho breaking 
of a teacup before her eve*, negotiations 
would be almost certainly broken off. The 
fates are perhaps propitious. Cards are 
then exchanged, containing such particulars 
as tbo exact moment of birth, tho name, 
class and condition of the infant pair, who 
in all probability have never yet seen each 
other, and will not for long years to come, 
and are indeed completely obvious of tbeae 
arrangements affecting their destiny. 

When tb«* betrothal is settled the father of 
the youth writes a tender epiotie to the 


father of the girl, extolling the maiden’s 
be hi ties and virtues and expressing hi« de¬ 
sire to nrnko her his son’s wife. This letter 
is accompanied by boxes containing cakes, 
pork, bracelets, ear-rings, hair-pins, nnd 
other presents, on receipt of which the en¬ 
gagement is consummated, and nothing but 
leprosy, lunacy or unfaithfulness cau dis¬ 
solve tne sacred and eternal bond. Next 
day tho lad may die. but the engagement re¬ 
mains unbroken. The uufortunuLe girl, if 
sho makes any claim to respectability, must 
remain in virgin widowhood all her days, 
living at tho bouso of his parents, minister¬ 
ing to their needs as u loving daughter in¬ 
law, confessing over and anon that her 
crimes brought their son to a premature 
grave and moumiug with many lamenta¬ 
tions and pseudo grief over tho loss of the 
unfortunate youth, whom the had never so 
much as seen and perhaps never hoard of. 

After mihor ceremonies and the lapse of a 
period varying from one to eighteen or twen¬ 
ty rears, comes the all-important cereraonj* 
of Tsing Kl. This means selecting thrdny of 
marriage, usually some day in the ninth 
mouth of their calendar, and no time, labor 
or expense is spared to insure a propitious 
day. Fortune-teller*, astrologers, deceased 
ancestors, idols aud other oracles are con¬ 
sulted. When tho information has been ob¬ 
tained it is forwarded to the girl’s parents, 
written on red paper, accompanied by a let¬ 
ter of congratulation and presents of poultry 
aud w ine. One of these presents is a basket 
containing a goose and gander, emblematical 
of faithfulness, the same birds being said to 
pair together every season. The bride’s 
father, perhaps, signifies his approval, and 
preparations are at once made for the mar¬ 
riage ceremony, which should take place in 
the course of another month. Immediately 
after the day is fixed tho bridegroom sends 
the usual pies or cakps, culled ceremony 
cakes, numbering from a score to a hundred, 
and weighing about a pound each, to be dis¬ 
tributed among the relatives and friends of 
the parlies. The sum of money agreed upon 
at the betrothal as the price of the bnde or 
her dower is also sent at tho same time. This 
sum varies from $20 to $5,000. 

For a few dars before tho wedding day the 
young lady, who has already been told of 
the approaching event, gives vent to her 
grief in orthodox fashion by loud bellowing* 
night and day. The weeping damsel ex¬ 
presses at intervals in conventional phrases 
the sense of desolation she feels at the near 
prospector being torn forever from her 
parents and her childhood’s home. At last 
tba dreaded day arrives. Tho fair one rises 
early, bathos, perhaps for tho first time in 
three month*, arranges her hair in matronly 
style, pu^.s on her bridal garment*, of 
gorgeous red silk or stuff, sometime* ricblv 
embroidered, and a heavy coronet-like head¬ 
dress brilliant with real or imitation pearls 
aud precious stones, velvet tassels and 
fringes and gold or gilt trappings, which 
jiugle at every step she takes, iter toilet is 
completed bythe Large red vail of silk or 
cotton, which completely covers her face 
from view. It is considered good form to 
resist the services of her attendants with 
loud screams and expostulations, any suoh 
thing as submission on her part being sure to 
b# construed by her chaffing bridesmaids 
into an immodest joy at tho near prospect of 
wedlock. 

The bridegroom remain* at home with hi* 
friends. He is arrayed in silks and satin* 
embroidered according to hi* rauk, a red 
scarf crosses bis breast and a brilliant wed¬ 
ding cap is worn on his bead. He seat* him¬ 
self in glorious state nitiiig the coming of 
tho bride. He has already dispatcher an 
elegant bridal sedan, richly gilded and enam¬ 
eled, decorated with kingfisher’s feathers 
and ornamented with gorgeous carvings, 
which he has hired for the occasion. It is 
carried by half a dozen men iu red tunics 
and follows in the rear of rue procession. It 
is preceded by gilded pavilions aud canopies, 
red board* with gilt character* representing 
tbo academical degree* and imperial honors 
conferred upon tho bridegroom or his ances¬ 
tors; grand lanterns, splendidly carved and 
painted, banners, huge fan* aud state um¬ 
brellas, accordiug to the rank of the bride¬ 
groom’s father. The bearers, equer¬ 
ries and musicians that swell the 
train are all arrayed m red robes, 
and the whole procession marches along 
amid the beating of drums, the clash- 
of cymbals and the screabis of clnriomtfs. 
The procession arrives at the bride’s house 
and is greeted by the dismal howl* of tho 
female* within. A letter written by hor 
husband 1* now handed to the bride, inform¬ 
ing her that the flowery sedan to waiting at 
her door and inviting her to set out for her 
new home. Then come sundry exhortations 
fqora her parents, the exchange of good 
wwhes, protracted partings, choking sobs 
and vehement protestations from the bride 
against beiug taken from her home. This 
hollow farce i* broken up by a bridemaid 
casting the vail over tbo face uf the 
lugubrious bride, while au c^d hng takes her 
upon her back in ignominious tashion, carry¬ 
ing her out of t he door and setting her down 
in the sedan chair. The door of the con¬ 
veyance is thou locked and the key handed to 
the bridegroom’s friend. The bands theu 
strike up aud the procession returns amid 
farewell salvos of booms and firecrackers, 
the wonder being that any bride can survive 
such an infernal din. 

Arriving at the door of her new home, *h© 
is saluted with fire-cracker*. Tbo bride- 
jp-oom now comes forth with all that digni¬ 
fied bearing and easy insouciance so natural 
to a well bred Chinaman, aud tap* the door 
of the chair with his fan. Tht* door i* then 
opened, and the bride, still thickly vailed 
from profane gaze, is agaiu carried on the 
back of a female attendant into her hus¬ 
band’s house. She is now a wife, the simple 
rule in the flowery chair having the mystic 
power of transforming her into a married 
woman. The bridegroom now seats himself 
on a high chair and receives the homage of 
his dutiful spouse. Ho then desceuds, raises 
her heavy vail and for the first time gazes 
upon tbo face of the girl to whom he has 
been engaged for the last ten or fifteen years. 
There follow* no rapturous embrace, no 
word of tender endearment, no look that 
speaks of love. Ho simply inspects her 
for a few' moments as he would some piece 
of furniture, for *be is nothing more to Him. 

The wedding fea*t begins in the afternoon 
and extends over two or three day*. Invita¬ 
tions have been sent out week* before, the 
guest* responding by forwarding a sum of 
money varying from $100 cash to twenty 
ounces of silver. This is sent the day before 
the wedding and goes to defray the expenses 
of the feast. The banqueting ball* are light¬ 
ed up with scores of prism fringed chande¬ 
lier*; tables are spread with nil kinds of deli¬ 
cacies: hundred* of invited guests, grandly 
dressed, throng the room; garrulous group* 
surround the bridegroom, offering their con¬ 
gratulations; a band of music strike* up, and 
the bride, m her wedding robe* and tossvled 
head dres-t. enters the room, supported by 
two matrons, while she bends with speech¬ 
less reverence to her husband’s guests, offer¬ 
ing them sweetmeat*, wino and tea. Men 
and women ntever feast together, and the 
roost trying ordeal of her wedding duties 
comes when her huahaud leave* her in the 
gentlemen’s room. She waits upon them in 
silence, aud they in turn chaff her with 
coarse-jests, criticise her appearance aloud 
aud play practical jokes upon her person, 
often of so cruel a character that if she 
emerges from the room unscalded or un¬ 
scarred she may consider herself lucky. She 
mast submit to nil this ribaldry nnd persecu¬ 
tion w ith a calm, placid, unmurmuring de¬ 
meanor, and onv snow of either resentment 
or mirth would bo to her discredit for year* 
to come. When the guest* have departed 
she may retire. 

SIGN* OF TUB TIMES. 


[iWie York Morning Journal.) 

Now the drummer stai t« abroad, 

Aud forgets his bill for b>wd. 

With his samples and hi* Saratoga trunk, trunk, 
trunk: 

And the siinitet in bis sack. 

His coat-tails new does iijck. 

While his uLterett* 1* cared for by his “unc*,** 
“uiicV’ '•uric’.’* 

And the masculine fe male, 

NN ith Susan B ami Ciall, 

Starts a Indies' right* con veu-Uon, tion. lion; 
And in laying out the men 
With her r eady tongue and pen 
She's suro to take tho dtoputatlve bun. bun, bun. 

And the actor oti the road 
Is glad it uoh viowud. 

For to "iho Square" he may be forced to walk, 
walk, walk. 

And ttint Teutonic Bis.- 

Marck hon his dander" ris*. 

When he said he wanted none of our salt pork, 
pork. pork. 

Ami the man who play* first base, 

" ith »he whoje nine takes hi* place, 

And gnmhois on the muddy hase bail field, field 
field; 

And when the season's w’er. 

Though he has broken a Jaw, 

You'll find i hat he is pretty nicAy heeled, heeled, 
heeled. 

That's Ihr \\»v Ur Itu Ft. 

[Cleveland Herald ) 

Mexico has no political conventions. The 
newspapers nominate the candiates, aud 
when tho voters itvseitibl© it is to cast a bal¬ 
lot for one of the newspaper candidates. But 
Mexico will be overwhelmed with trouble 
wheu the journal* increase. 


[For the Courier-Journal.] 
DISILLUSION. 

(Huf usj. Ch ildrttt, ] 

Within the wnl *ea’* w ith 
No silvery sound with inerrv tingle. 

Save awed by ocean's somber Htnvo, 

Breaks forth from mermaid's tuneful ingle 
Within thr sod sea's wave: 

But chiming tills the wood-nymphs crave. 

That lull the ahore wifbre cascade's Jingle 
Might woo lost naiad* from the grave; 

And pools leaf-screened along the dingle 
Tempt svlphidr* down in them to lav© 

Ere their bright eddies meet nnd mingle 
Within the sad sea’s wave. 

Whilst sweet the roses dream. 

About three pool* glad fairies rally— 

Some lifted eves yearn morning’s beam, * 
Some drooping lids with slumber dally 
Whilst sweet the rote* dream; 

For aereate spells creep o'er the stream 
Till bright along the emerald alloy 
It lies enclasped in charm supreme; 

Yet sparkleth weird and mystically 
Up through the stilly starlight « gleam 
That silvereth o’er the pulseless valley 
Whilst sweet the roses dream. 

Atns. each sparkle brings 
A glimpse that bums with shade inflowing; 

Athwart the quickened sight tluit flings 
A cloudy film a»uoder blowing. 

Alas each sparkle brings; 

Of far-off. fluttering, fleeing wings 
One rhythmic, swift pulsation, showing 
A bird that faintlier, sweetlier sings, 

A dying cadence backward throwing 
Unto whose throbbing spirit clings 
The dream* of silence -growing, growing— ” 
Alas, each spark iu brings! 

Ou a* from tomb to tomb. 

Betwixt two border mysteries keeping. 

Life's dashing walks have narrow room— 
Walks wherein sorrow posseth weeping. 

On as from tomb to tomb. 

Vexed o’er tho end s enigma, doom. 

And what befalls her, deeper bleeping. 
Enshrouded aye iu sickening gloom; 

Meanwhile, a low cloud’s shadow sweeping 
O’er woods W bursting bud and bloom, 

Cowes silehce up the valley creeping 
Ou as from tomb to tomb. 


SABBATH AT HOME. 

[Written for the Courier-Jo unutl.] 

Over week-worn for my favorite corner at 
the old church, on Walnut and Fifth, and 
opposed on principle to Sunday visiting, I 
thought to spend the hours of sunshine, so 
rare in this stormy winter, with my wife 
and children. She, however, objected with 
a laugh, aud said, “Since you and I are 
one, and one is not company, let us ask the 
poets to dinner.” 

In some dismay, U began to run over in 
my tiling the list of the poots that belong to, 
or write for, the Cor turn-J oukxal alone, 
and began to answer: “This is my only day 
with you, and you know I never did liko 
either to visit or to be visited on the Sab—;” 
wheu she interrupted me with—“That i* not 
what I mean. I would invite the women 
poets, in the only way that ono can both 
have them and bo rid of them at pleasure, 
and even Shut them up’ if need be, yet give 
no offense. I would invite tho male poet* in 
the way that involves no cigar-smoke in my 
window curtains and no wine among the 
refreshments. We will have good company, 
and spend our Sabbath as did the Hebrew* 
when their land held but one temple, and 
had as yot no synagogues.’* Haying this 
i.be took from a box a book in 
the most aesthetic of pale green covers, with 
a maiden of the ago of gold standing in a 
vista under a erotvn of passion flowers (upon 
the cover), and each of the eight hundred 
pages was edged with gold. 

“It is at tho Longfellow table that I ask 
you to dino with me to-day,” she said, “and 
the feast is called The Cambridge Book of 
Poetry and Sony."* 

To this 1 consented, and the morning time 
had already suggested the though of Thomas 
Carlyle: 

“ So nere hath been dawning another blue day, 
^Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 

“Out of eternity this new day was horn. 

Into eternity at night will return. 

“ Behold it Aforetime, no eye ever did. 

So soon it forever from all eyes U hid. 

“Here hath been dawning another blue day. 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away?*' 

I quoted tho words, and we began together 
to search for the sweetest and best, taking as 
our guide tho text of J. G. Whittier on 
Robert Burns: 

“ Give lettered pomp to teeth of time, 

So Bonny Boon out tarry, 

Biot out the epic's stately rhyme. 

But spare but Highland Mary." 

We were not anxious for the— 

“Jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever.’’ 

For has not Tennyson—our Alfred, not 
then the Lord—cut out this jewel in seven 
and eight word lines: 

“Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes firing. 
Blow, bugle, answer echoes, dying, dying, dyiug. ’* 
Our children, May, Paul aud Grace, were 
having a lot of honest Sunday fun m the 
next room, aud the langh of Paul Spurgeon. 
our boy who has both the old ways of Paul 
Dombey , from whom be took bis first name, 
and of a healthy five-year-old as well, made 
us turn to O. w. Holmes, who writes f a 
grown-up child: 

“You hear that boy laughing—you think he’s all 
fun, 

But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has 
done. 

And the children laugh loud as they troop at his 
call. 

And tho poor man that knows him laughs loudest 
of all. ” 

With a hope that be may be just such an 
one—for such a boy is our dear friend in 
England, Charles H. Spurgeon—we skipod a 
lot of love poetry, for my wife and 1 have 
gone long past the day of passion, such as 
inspired ’’rare old Ben Johnson,” when he 
wrote to Celia — 

_ “Drink to rae only with thine eyes. 

And 1 will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but lu the cup, 

And I’ll not ask for wine." 

We did not feel, amid the comforts of our 
surroundings, the force of his couplet: 

“This mournful truth is everywhere confessed. 
Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed." 

Rough old Tom Carlyle did not have so 
much to say about his worth, for ho asks: 
“What Is man? A foolish baby; 

Vainly strives and fights and frets. 
Demanding all. deserving nothing, 

Onv small crave Is all he gets.’” 

A cynic, however, does not sw eeten a day, 
and we (she and 1) turned to I*ba?be Cary, aud 
the solemn words written when that “small 
grave” was plainly very close to her: 

“One sweetly solemn thought 
Come* to tne. o'er aud o'er, 

I am nearer home to-day 
Thau i ever have beau before: 

“Nearer my Father's house. 

When- the ’many mansions’ fle, v 
Nearer the great white throne. 

Nearer the crystal sea. ’* 

Her’s was a restful faith, a long Sabbath 
of the soul, that seemed so at one with all 
Immunity, as never to have realized what 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge tells of in his An¬ 
cient Mariner: 

“t)h, NY adding Guest, this soul bath been 
Alone on the wide, wide sea. 

So lonely ’twas, that O.od himself 
Scarce seemed there to be.” 

The rather, her life was oue long prayer, 
os Coleridge telleth later i ft the poem. 

“Farewell, farewell, but this l tell 
To thee, thou Wedding Guest! 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man aud bird and beast. 

“Hr nrayetli best who loveth best. 

Alt things, both great aud small# 

For the dear God. who loveth us. 

Ho made arid loveth all. ” 

“Too well.” said my wife, “to so punish 
tbo poor mariner who slow the albatross that 
t be sailore all believe to bring good luck to 
the ship.” 

I was not so easily beguiled into tho heresy 
that questions tho gCHKlues* of au iufinite 
punishment for a finite sin, ami turned her 
uttention to Henry Abbey’s sweet story. It 
to of the good Caliph, to whom a loving trav¬ 
eler had brought a leathern bottle filled 
from a cool, palm shaded spring. The way 
was long, And tho Caliph at Us end filled with 
gold the hands that had carried tho water, 
but ho refusod even a taste of it to the cour¬ 
tiers, who thought it a rare medicine to thus 
tie paid for. \V hen tbo traveler had gone, 
aud not till then, the Caliph owned that tbo 
water was spoiled, and said: 

“ 1 granted not the warm, distasteful draught 
To asking lips, because of fifiu mistrust 
Or kindly frar that if another quaffed 
He would reveal hto feeling of disgust; 

And be who meant a favor would depart. 

Bearing a wounded and dejected heart. ’* 

My wife said, and sho meant it seriously: 
“The Cnliph was a true gentleman.” 

It is so seldom that tho gentler and less os¬ 
tentatious virtue* receive poetic attention, 
that Edgar Allen Poo voiced the theory a* 
well ns the practice of mankind when he 
said that hi writiug the “Raven” he took 
tho two chief themes that interest mankind, 

•T. Y. Crowell & Co., publisher* and book i 
sellers, No. 13 Astor Place, Now York. I 


tore and death. This led u* Pi Edwin Ar¬ 
nold and bis wondortul poem “IIo and Hbe’ 

* *Sho is dead.’ they said to hiut. ‘come awuy. 
Kiss bar and leave her, thy love is clay. * 

“Over her b*>>om they crossed her hands: 

'Come away,' they'said. 'God understands. ’ 
But bo did not leave tho room; only 
locked tho door, and spoke to tho dead: 

“ 'There must lie pleasures in dying. Sweet, 

To make you so placid from head to feet. 

'* ‘I would tell you. Darling. If I were dea i. 

And ‘twere your hot teai> ou my brow abed. 

“ T would aay, though tho Augol of Death hnd 
laid 

His sword on my lips to keep it unnald: 

“Tou should not ask vainly, with streaming 
eyes. 

Which iu Death's touch wa* the chief sur- 
prise?* ” 

Then the lover-husband waited, nnd— 

“ NVho will believe that he heard her sar. . 

With the soft, rich voice, io the dear old way: 

“ *The utmost wonder is this—I bear. 

And »ee you aud love you and kls» you. Dear. 

“ ‘I can speak, now you listen with soul alone; 

If your soul could see. it would all be shown. 

“What a strange, delicious amazement is 

Daub, 

To be without body and breathe without breath; 
" T *h‘»uld laugh for joy if you did mA cry; 

Oh listen! Love lasts! Love never will dio. 

“ *1 atn only your Angel, who was your Bride, 
And I know that, though dead, 1 have never 
died.' “ 

Wo were both crying when my wife had 
finished readiug this part of the wife, aloud, 
as au auMver to my reading of hi* words; 
and we tbon read iu silence, because too full 
for words: 

“ He who died at Azan sends 
TIU* comfort to hi* friends: 

• • • « • • • 

Sweet friends * What the women lave 
For its last bed of the grave 
Is the tent that 1 am quitting. 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

la a cage from which, at last, • 

Lilq|a bird my soul hath passed. 

Love tne inmate, not the room— 

The wearer, not the garb—the plume 
<d the falcon, not the bur* 

Which kept him from those splendid stars.*’ 
Just thou baby Grace , not vet a year old, 
wanted her dinner, aud, as she got it in the 
gx>d old way, I read aloud from Ethel Lynn 

“ How many pounds doe* the baby weigh, 

“aby who came hut a mouth ago; 

How many pound*, from the crowning curl 
To the restless poiul of tho rosy toe?’ T 
The scale scarcely tips at eight pounds, with 
all of grandfathors care, and tho mother— 
“Then stooping above the precious thing 
Nestles a kiss within n prayer. 

Murmuring softly, ‘Little one. 

Grandfather did not weigh you fair.* 

Nobody weighed the Imby s smile, 

Or the love that came with the helpless one; 
Nobody weighed the thread* of care 
From which a woman a life is spun.' 

But I kuew from tbo tear that camo to the 
bluo eyes, a* she kissed the living girl, that 
wife was thinking of John, tho angel boy, 
and 1 quoted softly lioratius Boimr’s words: 
“Beyond tbo rising and the setting, 

1 shall be soon. 

Beyond the calming and the fretting, 
Beyoud remem eriug and forgetting 
1 shall lie soon. 

Jjove. reMt and home, 

6 iu'-ef hope; 

Lord tarry, not. but come." 

She looked up aud answered in the grand 
words of Bryant's Thanatopsis: 

“Take note of thy departure. All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny The gay will laugh 
Wheu thou art gone: the solemn brood ol care 
Plod on, and each oue a* before will chase 
Hi* favorite phantom. Yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employment*, aud shall 
come 

And make their bed with thee. • • • 

So live that when tby summons come*—” 

And then she left the familiar words unfin¬ 
ished to sing a lullaby from the words *of 
Isaac Walts: 

“Oh, could we make our doubt* remove, 
These gloomy doubts th«f rise. 

And see the Cunann that wo love 
With unbecU’Uded ©yes.” 

She shook her head wheu I turned to John 
Stuart Biackie and showed to hor the words; 
“In Then, O blessed God, I hope 
In Thee, in Thee, In Thee, 

Though banned by Presbyter and Pope, 

My trust is still in Thee "— 
for she said that sho did not see how a good 
man, trusting in God, could live so bad a 
life as to need the ban of Presbvter or Pope. 

1 knew I had my answer in the “Unsoon 
Spirits,” by N. P. Willis, and quoted two 
contrast verses, and first of tho untefnpted 
girl: 

“Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And Houor charmed the air; 

Anti oil aatir looked kind on her 
Aud called her good and fair. 

For ail God ever gave to her 
tine kept with chary CAre.” 

And again— 

“Now walking there was one more fair— 

A slight girl, lily pale; 

And she had uniwcu company 
To make the spirit quail— 

’Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn 
And nothiug could avail. 

“No mercy now can clear her brow, 

For this world » pu;u;e to pray. 

For, a* love's wild prayer dissolved in air 
lirr woman‘s heart gave w av! 

But the sin, forgiven by Christ in heaven. 

By man is curiqpl away!” 

My wifo gave me a peculiar look and said: 
“It might be belter to ask tho poets to go 
away and to ask some of the Bible people to 
dinner.” “Yes,” I said, “Christ who ato 
with the sinners, uud let Him bring with 
him the Magdalene aud the woman of 
Samaria.” 

I did not press my advantage, and she be¬ 
gan to slug to the baby on her lap tho sweet 
familiar words of Charles YVoslcy. 

.“Other refuge hare I none. 

Hangs my hrlpless soul tip Thee, 

Leave, oh! leave me not alone— 

Still support and comfort me. 

Alt my trust on T re i* btavert. 

All my help from Thee l bring: 

Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wring.** 

Also tho next verse, not iu every hymn- 
book: 

“Wilt Thou not regard my call. 

Wilt Thou not regard iuy prayer? 

Lo! I sink, I faint, I fail! 

Lo! on Thee I ca*t mv care! 

Reaffh rae out Thy gracious hand. 

While I of Thy strength receive. 

Hoping, against hope. Island; 

Dying, and behold I lire.** 

Turning the leaves together, tho name of 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe recalled tho coiucidenco 
between her thought, 

“It lies around us like a cloud, 

A world we do not see—” 
and what wo bad road from Edwin Arnold; 
and especially so her verse: 

“Sweet hearts around u* throb and beat. 
Sweet helping baud* are stirred. 

And jialpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost beard.” 

Virginia May, who is a rebel in senti¬ 
ment but English by birth, wanted her 
mother to sing the words of Ethal Lynn 
Burt, which have, I think, another claim¬ 
ant, about the picket who thought of home, 
and the riflo shot—“Ah, Mary, good-by.” 
A* it was Sunday, sho eoul<# only get the 
verse: 

* 'All quiet along the Potomac to-night. 

No sound save the ruih of the river; 

While soft falls the dew on tiie face of the dc&d. 
The picket's off duty forever. “ 

I had been there for five years, nearly. 
Passing over Bryant’s name, I mentioned 
having heard hiiu. at a dinner-table, ex¬ 
press bis surprise that Thanatopsis, one of 
bis earlier poems, was quoted os it he had 
written nothing else, wntle later, aud a* he 
thought, better poems, were seldom spoken 
of in current literature. My wifo thought it 
might Jt>e like the many who “so admire” 
Paradise Lost, but who have never really 
read so much of Milton, nor any other part. 

We only paused at ttie name of Robert 
Burns to rend the sermon that was so often 
used by tho lute Alexander U. Stephens be¬ 
fore Juries, ending with: 

“Then at the balance lei's be mute. 

We never can adjust ii; 

What's done, we partly can compute. 

But know not whar.'a resitted . ,r 

William Collins’ Ode to the Passions hap¬ 
pened to open up, and recalled our reading 
of the David Copperfield of Charles Dickens, 
and of the elocuttonury recitation in honor 
of his apprenticeship at the inn^ when at the 
words— 

Hope enchanted smiled, and wared her golden 
hair, 

And longer had she sung; hut with a frown. 

Revenge Impatient rose— . 

He threw hi* biood-staiued sword In thunder 
down, ’* 

etc. The reader threw down the poker as the 

* ‘sword’ ’ at this juncture and the fuss brought 
up the waiter from below to say, “If ho 
pleased, aud this wasn’t f heTumbleiV Anns. ’ ’ 

Paul now put in for “hi* piece,” and it 
was mce to turn to Dinah Mulock Craik, and 
read. 

“Look at me with thy largo brown eyes— 

Philip m> King, 

Round whom tin* enshadowing purple lie* 

Of babyhood’s royal dlgnitim*. 
l,o> on'my neck thy tiny hand 
With love » invijUih© sevpter laden. 

I am thin© Ksttu-r to coiutnau i 
‘Till thou slmlt find u Uueen Itand-maldcn. 
Philip, my King I” 


Grand old John Dryden asked to join 
In our feast, and began with— 

“A thousand dally sects rise up and die. 

A thousand more, the perished race sunplr; 

So ail we make of Heaven's discovered will 
hs not to have it. or to use it 111;” 

«tc. But we shut him up, as being in tho 
imperfect sq*eecb of our boy, rather dry-den. 

Marian Evau.s Cross (George Eliot) l<cgan 
a splendid invocation, with— 

“O may I join the choir inri«ible 
Or th<>** immortal dead who live again 
In niiud5 made Iwtter by their presence,—* 
But as 6h© has, I closed her pages with a 
sigh for Hetty, hor abused brain-child. 
Hitting almost in sight of the Ohio, it was 
natural to fall in with Francis Mile* Finch, 
as he told us from tho type: 

" the flow of tho inland river. 

'N lienee the fleet* of iron ha-1 fled, 

” here the blades of the grave graxs quiver— 
Asle»-p are the ranks or tho dead; 

Under the uud uud the dew. 

Wading the Judgment Dar, 

Under the laurel, the Blue, 

Under the willow, the Gray.’* 

John Hay could not be resisted as be re¬ 
cited from tho page bis story of ll oman'j 
Love; bow she prayed to return fron 1‘urga- 
tory to warn her betrayer: 

“Mjr lore on earth, who mourns for me.” 

But when released from punishment sbe 
found him, 

head upou a maiden's knee. 

NN ho curled hi* hair aurt klsaed hloi;” 
and when returned to liear her pain, the 
angel absolved her with the words: 

“Nay, sad soul, go higher. 

To be deceitt*d in your true heart’s desire 
»' a* bitterer than a thousand years of fire.'* 
My wifo refused to read anything of 
Charles Lamb, because, when once asked by 
his hostess how he liked babies, be replied in 
bis stammering way, “B-b-b-oiled, madam.” 
Then sho and I ouly paused at Honry W. 
Longfellow to road from The Ladder of St. 
A ug us tine: 

“Til© longing for ignoble things. 

The strife for triumph more than truth. 

The hardening of the heart that brings 
Irreverence for dream* of youth; 
*•••••*»• 

“All these must first, be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gnin 
1° *he bright fields of fair renown, 
the right of eminent domain.” 

My wife profanely said of Gerald Mas- 
soy ’e Jerusalem, the Golden, that It is not 
the finid home for editors; and read a vers© 
of Denis Florence McCarthy’s “Sighing for 
the May,” with the remark that sho duosn’t 
wonder at it if he has lived in Louisville this 
wiuter. 

it was wonderful how the time went by 
with our guests, who woro all so entertain- 
ing and yet none of them obtrusive, boar 
Adelaide Anne Proctor went to tho organ 
and sang for us, in the voice of ono 1 loved: 
“1 do not know what I waa playing, 

Or what I was dreaming then. 

But 1 struck one chord or the music. 

Like the sound of a grand Amt*u. 

“It flooded the crimson twilight 

Like the close of au augi-i © pt&lm. 

And it lay on my fevered spirit 
NVith a touch of infinite calm.*' 

It b getting to be the bedtime of the chil¬ 
dren, as also for wife and I the hour comes 
on, when that motherly sexton will tuck us 
in for the night iu the bedclothes of the sod. 
But just now, full of life— 
i\“The huie one* gather around me 

lo bid me good-night and be kissed"— 
as they did for Charles M. Dickinson. 

“Oh there’ nothing on earth half so holy 
A# the innneem heart of a child.” 

The day is spent, and at the window our 
last guest, who is a peer aud has u club-foot, 
whispers: 

“Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven, 

• • • • and create 

In us such love and reverence from afar. 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named 
themselves a star. * 

Tnus have we (my wifo and I) spent the 
day—-uot wrongly, we hope—and the friend 
who introduced us to all of these guests, who 
ate so little and fed us so much, Is Thomas 
\. Cronvcll, the Publisher of Boston and 
New Yofk. H. W. C. 

[Written for the Courier-Journal.] 

MY DREAM. 

[£7tnV<i bydnor Miller.] 

I dreamed we two were friends again. 

As in the days of yore, 

And all life hrld of blkss or pain 
(,'auio back to me one* more; 

Your laughter, ringing clear and sweet. 

Your dark ejes’ tender beam. 

The echo of your footfall* fleet, 

NYere In that bapny dream. 

There was a summer in love’s land. 

.The skies were *ki«s of June, 

While rones blushed on cither hand, 

Beneath a golden moon; 

And nil the saduesa of the years. 

Tin* frown* no smiles could blot. 

The bluer doubts, the cruel fears, 

NVere in that dream forgot. 

I dreamed we two were friends again, 

Aud act my dream to song. 

Bo you might linen to the strain 
That sought you 'mid the throng: 

Thut y#u might list, perchance might sigh, 
NN'hilat Ulo tears wohld atari, 

To feei It waa the lost good-bye 
Of oue poor faithful heart. 

1 dreamed we two were friends again— 

Alas! ‘twos but a dreatu. 

That fled when o’er iny window-pane 
Awoke the first red beaut. 

Oh! a* it brightened on my sight. 

And trembled o’er tlio floor, 

I whispered. "Vanish, ha up y light, 

For i would dream once more.” 


Her Pocket book, 

[boston Globe.] 

How amusing to notice as one walks the 
crowded streets that nearly every' lady car¬ 
ries her pocket book in her hand. But for 
the well-known fact that thoy generally have 
very little money lu them, and are mainly 
stuffed out with receipts for cake, memo- 
rauda of articles to be gotten while shop¬ 
ping, bits of poetry cut from uewspapers aud 
such trifles, valuable ouly to the owners, wo 
cau think of no greater temptation to the 
street thief than to suatcb from their 
slondor fingers the lightly held articles. 
Then, as though women hadn’t care 
enough about their clothes, they generally 
carry a few small packages beside. It is 
almost a rarity to sec a man go along tbo 
street with his arms fettered with bundles; it 
is almost an equal rarity to see a woman en¬ 
tirely free from them. Hence a walk usually 
invigorates a man and fatigues a woman. 
The main difference Is in pocket*. Every 
possible nook and corner of a man's suit that 
can be so utilized bos a neat, safe, substantial 
pocket In it. He puls bis watch, his money, 
nis handkerchief, his knife aud all other little 
p?rsouol conveniences safely away In these; 
he bus no further concern for their safety. 
Be is not constantly asking, ' ‘Did I lay down 
my purse here!” or “Have you seen my 
handkerchief?” His clothes aro organized 
just like his work. 

How lo Hear Children. 

Treat them kindly. 

Dou’t preach politeness and propriety to 
them and violate their laws yourself. In 
other words, let the example you set them bo 
a good one. 

Never quarrel in their presence. If you 
want, to quarrel, wait till the children are 
gone to bed. Then they will not so©you. nnd 
perhaps by that lime you may not want to 
quarrel. 

Never talk “old folks” talk in front of 

children. 

Never speak flippantly of neighbors before 
children. They may meet the neighbor’s 
children and have a talk about it. 

Teach them to think that the little boy in 
rags hoj a heart in him in spite of the rags— 
aud a stomach, too. 

Tench them, as they grow older, that a re- 
specitiil demeanor to others, a gentle tone of 
voice, n kind disposition, a generous nature, 
an honest purpose aud an industrious mind, 
are better than anything ©l*e on earth. 
Teach them Lhtu>e things, nnd self-reliance, 
aud intelligence and capability will come of 
themselvH.-'s. Teach them these things, I say, 
and your boys and girls will grow up to bo 
noble men aud women. 


Ahuae of fitch Mru. 

[ The. Confment. | 

It is About time that justice was don© In 
fiction to our rich men. They havo fared 
rather badly in our literature until tho ad¬ 
vent of tho now >chool, who have u» to be¬ 
lieve Hint only the weak nnd moan things in 
common life are flt|to be noted a* foils for 
the calm, sweet lifo that floats above it—in 
the mystic realm where millions are no more 
than pennies to the poor. There has been a 
st range propensity on the part of the Ameri¬ 
can noveJbt heretofore to almost make war 
on the very richest men of our land. Ho 
has delighted in tracing them buck to the 
dunghill, in showing by what aru they rose, 
aud noting tho effect of these thing* upon the 
tinsel lives of upper tendum. That day is 

f ;on*», and wo ar»? evidently nearing tho mii- 
enoium, when the only people worth know- 
.i^^wiil bo those wh’ise fortune are writ in 
flguroa. Wo aro glad to hoc it. It is 
time they bad their tunings. Tbev can 
not he too good, though they may Lo too 
many, audit i-iM-rlmjs time that this age 
«*f mammon lover* should t**giu to shape 
and fasbiou tbvir golden calves. 


count snip. 

€’•**• In NN lilch Ku44*|tiirM IU« Carried the 

liny— Inttnnrrv In NN liirli NNomen Ha%e 

Taken the Initiative. 

(In ter Ocean. ] 

Sir Arthur Helps gave it ns his belief that 
since the world was created no two couples 
ever made love after tho same fashion. And 
since “it takes ail sorts of folic* to make a 
world” they may be fairly supposed to do 
their courting m all *orts of ways. For In¬ 
stance. tho courtiug of the aboriginal of 
Australia consisted aimply in knocking tbo 
woman of his preference down with a club 
and carrying her off. This form of wooing 
was as efficacious as brief, and was certainly 
commendable on the score of economy, since 
it subjected neither party to the expense of 
lights, fires, oyster supper*, ice-cream, 
elaborate dress©*, flowers, etc., which are 
tbo usual concomitauts of civilized love- 
making. But tbo method of the Australian 
has been tried by other thau the dusky 
savages. 

It is a historical fact that NYiUinm the Con¬ 
queror conducted his courtship in a similar 
manner. Having fallen in lovo with a Flem¬ 
ish maiden, bo had told her of bis preference, 
but received in return only scorn and indif¬ 
ference. Becoming enraged at this, ho one 
day attacked the damsel in the o|>*n street 
and pommeled her unmercifully. The result 
whs that she consented to his suit and made, 
when married, ono of the meekest wives im¬ 
aginable. In civilized countries of our day 
this courting ceremony is, strange to say, 
sometimes used after marriage. 

Some curious courting customs prevail in 
Africa. In ou© tribe of Eastern Africa it is 
regarded ns tho ne plus ultra of gallantry 
for the lover to parade before the but of his 
inamorata astride of a huge boar. Mungo 
Park tells of a tribe in the interior whore 
custom compels a w oman to carry a calabash 
of w*at«r to the man who has expressed a 
preference for her. Rented on a mat before 
his door, ho washes his hand* in the vessel, 
and then tho woman drinks the water as a 
token of her affection. Iz>ss repuL-ive was 
the act of the lover among the ancient Per¬ 
sians. who burned his band or cheek to prove 
his Uevoti -n aud then showed it to his lady 
love. If she waa “winin' ” she bound the 
injured part with a silken scarf; but if obdu¬ 
rate, sho sent tho mau to the physician for 
healing salvo. 

Among tho Moravians it was the custom 
for the miuister to select wives for the men 
of his congregation. If a “sister” bad anv 
objection to the “brother” selected for her 
life partner she was permitted to state it, but 
it was generally overruled by tho priest'*elo 
quonco. Rtrange to say, the historian tolls 
us that these marriages wore generally happy. 

GltEXNLAXDKitS. 

In Greenland the services of tho pastor of 
hi* flock are also called in. A mnu who has 
made up his mind that his worldly circum¬ 
stances warrant him iu indulging iu what 
has been called “the abstract desire of every 
man to furnish board aud lodging to some 
young lady,” and has decided which young 
lady bo wishes to be taxed for, calls ou tho 
reverend father and states the case. Tho 
inquiry is made whether the girl knows of 
the suit, .to which tho man replies that he has 
made some preliminary love-making, which 
was not vory kludly received, but adds, 
“Thou knowest the ways of mankind.” In 
Greenland, be it romanced, it is an accepted 
fact in social philonophy that a wOman^s no 
means yes. The priest calls upon tho young 
woman and plena* the case of her lover, as¬ 
suring her that ho is a good man, that ho 
catches many seals, ©te. It is the custom 
for the women to reject all proposals at first, 
but to yield at last an unwilling assent. If 
th© priest thinks she is too obstinate be gen¬ 
erally remarks, “Ah, well, it is no mutter; I 
can easily find another woman who will havo 
such a good provider," and turns to leave, 
which action brings the stubborn maiden to 
terms at once. 

In 8t. Petersburg, Russia, a custom pre¬ 
vailed for many yoars—though declined 
greatly iu imparlance,it has not gone wholly 
out of use—which was designed to stimulate 
the laggards in courtship. On Whit. Sunday 
there was held in the Rummer Garden, one 
of tho city’s parks, a fair of all the damsels 
of the city who wanted husbands. Dressed 
iu their best, with all the ornaments at com¬ 
mand, and holding silver spoons or other 
ware in their bands, to show that they were 
not wholly portionless, thoy stood m row* 
under tho trees, atteuded by pareuts or 
guardians to imure propriety of bohuvior, to 
facilitate matrimonial bargaius. Tbo men 
in search of wives strolled about scrutinizing 
all the candidates at leisure. When a mau 
saw one that pleased him he usually intro¬ 
duced himself to hor custodians, and if his 
statement of family, biu»in©*s aud prospects 
were satisfactory he was mado acquainted 
with tho young woman and invited to her 
residence. After this thA nuptial ceremony 
followed as speedily as tho would-be bride¬ 
groom desired. 

We find a custom precisely like this still in 
existeuco in a district in the south of Ire¬ 
land. There it is knowu as “slirafting, ” 
tho name being derived from Shrove Tues¬ 
day^ the day on which it is hidd. On that 
day all the marriageable young peoplo of 
both sexes are marshaled on tho village 
green by tho parents, the girls in ail the 

f florv of Sunday gowns and gay ribbons, as 
ovely as iresb-blowu roses, evidently enjoy¬ 
ing their blushes, and the young men, also 
in thoir best attire, looking as foolish as only 
the male human can look on exhibition. 
The two sexes are stationed in line apart 
from each other, and tLe parents pass be¬ 
tween to vouchsafe proposals or to receive 
them, and to haggle over marriage portions. 
The preferences of tho youug people are 
fully understood by tho elders, auu com¬ 
mendable effort is made to gratify them, the 
main object of the parents beiug to secure 
as good a setout as possible for the youug 
couple*. As this ceremony occurs on Shrove 
Tuesday, it la often “a short shrift and a 
long rope” to tho willing victims, for Lent 
beginning the following day, which perforce 
postpone* all marriages for six weeks, the 
majority of the couples are united by the 
priest the same eveuing. 

“Happy is tho wooing 
Which Is not long iu doing,** 
the sentiment of the ardent Celt, was also 
tho belief of tho famous Dr. Abernath}'. 
This gentleman, when be made up bis mind 
to marry, w as no louger young, nnd he went 
about the business in an eminently practical 
manner. Having met frequently at th© home 
of ono of bis patients a young woman whose 
comeliness and amiability had quite pleaded 
him, he sought a private interview with her, 
told her he tvoula liko to marry her, if she 
had no objection, but bad no time to spend 
in courting her. If, however, she would 
marry him and could be ready in two weeks, 
be would call and take her to church for tbo 
ceremony. Bho was ready at the time ap¬ 
pointed, and neither ever had occasion to re¬ 
gret tho very brief preliminaries to what 
proved to be a most suitable union. All per¬ 
sons, we may suppose, havo not like oppor¬ 
tunity with these two to bo assured of the 
worthiness of the object of their 
choice, lieforeband, but there are in¬ 
stance* where even bolder suitors than Ab¬ 
ernathy have beeu favored by fortuuo. A 
California miner, having amassed quite a 
fortune, wa* returning by ship to New York 
to revisit old friend* and to find him a wife. 

A young woman on board tho ship, serving 
in tho capacity of nursery governor tho 
family of a merchant on board, pleased him 
much by her neat and modest appeurance. 
He therefore introduced himself one day, 
and broke the ice of his purpose with ono 

reckless* plunge: “Madam©, my name is-; 

my parents and family reside hi New Hamp¬ 
shire; 1 have property amounting to #200,- 

000, and expect to eugag© m busiues* in-. 

I am a perfectly t*wpcrato man, and can 
give you good reference to testif}* of my 
general upright character. 1 am unmarried, 
nnd want a wife; will you marry me?” Thu 
lady took in the character of her suitor at 
Once. “Thank you,” said sbe. “t will,” 
and on landing thoy wore forthwith married. 
Htrt.KKH AXI 1 ST.VNDISU. 

The Rev. Richard Hooker bad no time to 
devote to courtship, and, therefore, deputed 
his landlady, Mr*. Churchman, to find him 
a wife. Rbo selected her daughter Joan, but 
the unfortunate divine no doubt often quoted 
in the recesses at bi* soul in after years tho 
old saying: “Marry in linnUi to repent m 
leisure*” For Joan proved a terrible shrew, 
and led tho poor minister a wretched life of 
it. Courting by proxy i* a dangerous thing, 
whether a plausible old lady or a bosom 
frien l is employed to do it. Bo the Saxon 
King Edgar found it when ho sent hi* friend 
At heist a ue to report on the charms of a lndv 
called th© most beautiful in th© kingdom, 
and to offer hor the office of (juceu should 
sho prove to be ns lovely a*> reported, HuT 
Vthelstane fell in l >vo with her himself, and 
wooed and married her, and tlum told the 
Kiug sh© wns not beautiful at all, only being 
rich. When the King fouud out how ho hud 


Been docoived Athelstano hod to lose nol 
only his beautiful wife aud her wealth, but 
hi> head into the bargain. And w© have no 
doubt that King Edgar after that alwayp 
held to the motto which l’apt. Miles Rtandi-h 
failed to heed on ono unfortunate occasion: 
'fi Job waut a thing done do it yourself, 
and do not leave it to others.” 

lie who shall someday from tho rich store* 
of this fascinating subject write a history of 
courtship must not fail to give an important 
footer to courtship by ladies. To bo sure, 
this bos generally been of tba passive sort, 
but there have been soma very interesting 
instances wherein th© softer sex has taken 
the initiative. A writer, whose veracitv, 
however. we dare not vouch for, gives the 
following a* an actual statute recorded in tho 
old riaxon code, giving to the lady the priv¬ 
ilege that *he has takeu such poor advantage 

“Albeit, as often as leap© yearre doth oc¬ 
cur©, tho womauno holdoth prerogative ovet 
the manne iu matters of courtship, love and 
nmtriraonie; so that when the lady proposeth 
it shall not be lawful for the manno to say 
her uae, but he shall entertaiu her proposal 
iu all gude courtesie.” 

However, whether this law was ever placed 
on record or not, the practice of female pro- 
posals wai never adopted, and seems never 
to have been more than a traditiou. There 
have been instances, of course, of a woman 
who dared, but uot many, for the risk of a 
refusal wu* too serious a one to run. How 
tho i'riucesa Louise, of Ravoy, over recov¬ 
ered from her humiliation after having 
offered herself to Charles, Dlftke of Bourbon, 
only to receive a grave but positive refusal, 
few women can underderstand. Ladies* 
however, are permitted to assist a bashful 
wooer when 

“Hr either fears bis fate too much, 

Or hi* desert* are small. 

Who dare not put ft to the touch, 

Aud win or lose it all. ” 

Such was the case with the young lady who 
assured hor lover that sho could oiaks a beau¬ 
tiful cake, all filled with fruit with a ring on 
the top, and when the astonished swain ex¬ 
claimed, “Why, that is wedding-cake,” re¬ 
plied, “I meant wedding,” which brought 
matters to a crisis immediately. More shrewd 
still wa$ the young lady, and more daring, 
who told her admirer that she was a mind- 
reader and could read what was going on in 
his mind at that moment; that ho wanted to 
propose to her, but did not know how to do 
it, which, of course, relieved the young man 
from his embarrassment permanently. 

A very bashful mau having succeeded in 
winning a wife, a lady relative teased him to 
tell hwr how he ever plucked up courage 
enough to propose. “Now* tell me tho trutfi, 
2 *—et-,” 6aid sho; “did not th© ladv have to 
do th© courting for you?” “N—no,” an¬ 
swered tho gentleman, “but I own she 
smoothed over tho hard places for me.” 
And this secruB to be the lady’s mission In 
courtship, to smooth over the hard places. 

COST OF LIVING A RICO AD. 


1 1'untraat Between London and Americas 
Price*. 

[London Correspondence Philadelphia Press.] 
“Ihere is no city in which you can get 
more for sixpence or less for a iruinoa thau 
m London.” This was what Richard Rush, 
the American diplomatic representative to 
England, said away back in tho twenties. 
These words are os true to-day as thoy were 
when the shrewd, observant American gavo 
utterance to them. Bread to-day is cheaper 
in London than iu New York. Paris, Yienua. 
Berlin or Brussels. You can get a suit of 
clothes made to measure, from real Scotch 
tweed for $15, fashionably cut aud well fin¬ 
ished. Hundreds of tailors will be glad to 
take your measure aud furnish a well-fitting 
suit of common, but still fair material, for 
$10. I can buy ready made shoes for 
$£ 50 every bit a«» good as I can 
purchase in New York for $5, while 
for that sum 1 can get as good a pair of 
band-sewn “understandings” as I wi*h to 
wear. A good silk hat may be bought for 
$3, nnd a Derby of the latent fashion for a 
trifle over $2. Shirts and underwear are 
less thanJtwo-thlrds tho price asked for them 
iti^New York, and the gloves I wear cost me 
75 cents a pair, and 1 have nover yet found 
them to split or tear. Ladies’ attire is pro¬ 
portionately cheap. Houses or rooms may 
be had within two nnd one-half miles of the 
heart of the city, with gurdens four times as 
large as the area tbo reMdeuce stands on, for 
a rental of $150 to $200 per auuuin; a re¬ 
turn faro by rail to the city costing from 0 
to 3 cents daily. Vegetables ore about half 
the prico they are in the States. Butter is 5 
cunts a pound cheaper, and meat only is a 
dear commodity. Not nearly so much dear¬ 
er though as Is generally bupposud. Yester¬ 
day I bought a lug of excellent mutton for 
20 cents per pound, and for prime joints of 
beef the butchers aro uskiug 24 cunts per 
pound. Theu, again, fish is ridiculously 
cheap. 1 read iu an Exeter paper that hor- 
nng were sold iu that town one day last 
week at the rate of 21 for 5 cents, aud that 
sprats were retailed at 2 ceuta \>0r quart. 

But Mr. Rush was as right about the pur¬ 
chasing power of the guineJa* be was in his 
estimate of the liberal equivalent obtainable 
for the nimble sixpence. In the west end of 
London the most extortionate prices ore asked 
by tho tradesmen. Fifteen dollars for a pair 
of trousers and $35 for a coat aud vest are 
by no means exceptional prices, and there 
ure plenty of knigbtsof the shears who would 
charge $00 for a suit of eveuing dress that 
ono could readily match at a city tailor’s for 
$25. I know several “snips” that are glad 
to array customers in ail the glory of * ‘claw- 
hummer” coat, low cut vest and pants on 
suit for $15. London boarding-houses are 
au abomination and a snare. Oue can get 
infinitely better accommodation and food in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore or Boston lortofar 
week than can be procured iu Loudon for 
double the money. Railway traveling, too, 
is much more expensive m 'England than in 
America. Even the third-class to, I think, 
quite as expensive as tho uniform fare 
charged in the States, and to make a jour¬ 
ney of a few hundred miles In a first-clas* 
carriage wdl cost at least fifty per cent, more 
than iu covering a like distance of ground in 
the States journeying in luxurious ease in a 
Pullman car. 


A BOGUS GHOST. 

The Trirk* of • Medium Evpoicd. 

I Boston Advertiser.] 

There is no end to the folly of tho credu¬ 
lous. Those who have watched the spread 
of the materializing spirit seances iu this cltv 
during tho last year have had proof enough 
of this. Last night Mrs. Bliss, of S9 East 
Newton street, began, a« usual, by explain¬ 
ing that this seance was her religion, and 
thou followed the usual jugglery. A figure 
in white appeared, and then “Little Billy," 
in dark nautical costume, and then another 
figure in white wa* vory demonstratively 
affectionate to some of the sitters. After a 
tune one of the audience grew impatient and 
threw his anus about the figure as s>h© 
danced up to him, crying, “Stay, oh, stay!" 
The spirit (!) struggled violently in a very 
fleshly way, and half a doz?n of the persons 
who were managing the jicrformane* threw 
themselves upou hint and dragged him back. 
The spirit, (f) ran back into tbe cabinet, fol¬ 
lowed closely by some of tho observers. 
Matches were lighted and blown out by the 
confederates. Tho gas was stopped up, but 
still more matches were lighted and another 
burner found. On© of the gentlemen was 
collared and dragged out. but he slipped 
back into th© cabinet. The medium was 
then ou the floor with a stalwart friend 
^tandiug over her. Her »ho©9 were in the 
corner and her stockinged feet were visible. 
Her arms and neck were entirely bare, bu$ 
the muslin rob© which sbe had worn as a 
ghost was wrapped round her waist and 
tucked under her. Her dark dress she had 
caught up aud pinned around her shoulders. 
The cap and littje blue shirt-front which sb© 
had worn as “Billy” were lying by her, 
half-hidden, but theBO and ttie shoes were 
pickocLup and preserved by the investigating 
party. Meautime, there was a regular 
tussle outside, ending in tne turning of tho 
little party out into the hall and locking tho 
door. Before they left, ttm medium had suc¬ 
ceeded in gtfltiug h»r dress portly on, but 
wa> afrai I to rt<e to show her parapher¬ 
nalia. “Altogether," says one who was 
present, “it wa* n complete expose of a 
plain humbug. Doubtless some person 
will deny it. There to no end to fools. But 
half a dozen or more gentlemen saw th© 
whole thing, aui there con be no doubt 
about it. * *_ 

lie Npnloehfd. 

[Philadelphia Cull.] 

“See bore,” said a milk dealer to one of 
employes, “you have put too mnch water 
in that milk. You’ll givo the wbolo snap 
away. Don’t you see the white color is aii 

gone!’ * 

“Can’t you wait until I yet through?" 
was tbo answer in an iujured tone of vaiqp. 

“Wait till you g*t through, you idiot? 
Why, you ought to have got through before 
you put iu so much water. What aro you 
going to do now?" 

“I nm going to bring the color back witty 

chalk. *’ 

Tne milk dealer theu apologized for being 
*o uasty. 
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r \l>Llt Ay CXitRXLLA. 

l Walter L Sawyer, in th • Chicago Current .] 
Whir© I gained It you turn* *eek It, 

Where 1 told it you may *p»*nk U— 
l>»v« that darr* both wind and wonther. 

In turn the maid and man t<>£cthrr, 

Reconcile* to April sko*cr-. 

Ilsxtenhic May and orangei flower*— 

Love and I and Annabel la 
All were under an umbrella. 

Little hand* that held fast to me, 

Lyrs who*© glances itiot ftrulght through me, 
Up* t hat murmured thank* for kindness. 
Cheeks that mocked mr leigm-d rvsiffuedness, 
Laiijtv feet that, when they stumbled. 

Touched rar heart (which never grumbled)— 
Love aim 1 and Annubeila 
All were under on umbrella! 

Walked we, talked, till Cupid weary. 

Made her answer thus my query: 

••WAy 1 uke the rainy ©ecuon? 

Oh. became!" She gave the reason. 

Then a blu»h her dimples hollowed ~ 

You may never know what followed' 

Love and 1 and Annabel I a 
All were under an umbrella! 

WHAT’S IN A NAME ? 


preferred the quiet of bor own room, but to 
avoid a discussion she agreed with her 
hostess that it was more pleasant there, and 
“moping would make her ill.’’ It fretted 
bor to read tbo pity ami concern in Mr. 
Kitchen’s oyes. She had not vet forgiven 
him for being the cause of it all; and whoa 
he tried in various ways to help or amuse 
her. he received only icy thanks or unmis¬ 
takable ftuubbiugs. That Mis® Ursula no- 


1 1 * i v.i, evident, when that night she un W 

dertook to play ladiesmaid on account of guardians a la Frauce. 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Augusta; it becomes 


[HViihm for the Courier-Journal bn Mrs. K. 

L. Stdiricfc.) 

Bang went the sharp crack of a rifle near 
a venerable cherry tree that had long been a 
landmark at Woodlawn—one of the many 
lovely country residences that are scattered 
over the “Old Dominion,” where hospitality 
is as freely dispensed as in lang *yue—and 
down from its branches folia wounded dove, 
followed by a lair young girl. The sports¬ 
man stood paralyzed for tho moment with 
astonishment and horror; then, regaining the 
use of bis faculties, hurried to the spot, 
^^boro was no sign of her being hurt, unless 
W>y the fall; and ho had scarcely lifted her 
head when she unclosed her eyes. 

“Are you hurt? Were you frightened? 
How could I dream you|wore in the tree!” be 
exclaimed incoherently. 

“Hurt! No”—jerking away from him 
indignantly—“it was but play, of course, to 
fall and crush one’s bones like that!” 

Penitence and mirth struggled for mastery 
in the gentleman’s face at her sarcastic pet 
ulence; but it rapidly changed to real con¬ 
cern os she attempted to lift her hand to her 
head and gave a little horrified gasp. 

“You are hurt! What is it? Your arm?” 
bo asked anxiously, noting the pallor set 
tling around the sweet red lips. 

“1 believe I’ve sprained my arm, or it 
may be broken; aud oh, dear me! what will 
Aunt Ursula do?” Here a burst of tears al- 
hiost took this modern Nimrod off bis feet— 
having a man's horror of tears. 

“Indeed, indeed, I am gileved to have 
caused it! Do let mo be of some service. 
Shall i not go for some one, or bring a 
buggy, or something”—with the holplessness 
some men show when no real danger is in the 
case. 

”0 yes, certainly; go and bring an ambu¬ 
lance with a feather bed, and a procession of 
people across all those fences and ditches. 
Thou I would be likely to bare the exquisite 
and well-known pleasure of being locked in 
my room and feasting on bread and water 
for several days. Men are such geesel” giv¬ 
ing herself a savage jerk and walking off in 
disgust. 

“I don’t think you aro dangerously’ hurt— 
that is consoling. But, if you please, I will 
accompany you aud help you over those 
'fences and ditches,’ ” he responded, with a 
calm imperturbility very exasperating. 

“1 need no help, thank you,” walking on 
without turning her head. 

“Well, as I am going the same way, and 
your aunt commissioned me to bring you 
with mo if I discovered you, 1 will walk ou 
with you—unless you positively forbid it, 
Miss Clare.” 

The young lady gave a start of surprise ns 
he called her name so unconsciously, and said 
(betrayed by her surprise into being child¬ 
ishly curious and impolite): 

“You are Mrs. Burton’s cousin. I heard 
her say this mbruing she was expecting a 
gentleman on a protracted visit—a cousin 
that had been try mg to get cou verted by the 
heathen. 

“Keith Kitchen, at your service—who has 
wonderfully succeeded' in accomplishing all 
be has been trying to do iu those years of ab¬ 
sence”—with a courtly bow. 

The lady winced—not with pain, but be¬ 
cause the excessively homely cognomen 
grated on her ears. *o finely tuned to har¬ 
mony. Indeed tho fair Augusta Clare had a 
hobby, which is not unusual, but seldom ac¬ 
knowledged among ladies, as it is considered 
a privilege wholly monopolized by tho stern¬ 
er sex, that when one© mounted sho could 
rido with os much calm indjiLmcnce to the 
feelings of others ns any maieJRipcd could 
do; and that hobby was harm* ions names. 
She was a rabid little aristocrat, too; more 
suited to tho time of Louis lo Graud© than 
the flourishing republic of to-day. Possess¬ 
ing the dignified name of a long line of ar¬ 
istocratic ancestresses, sho would elevate her 
small (Tennysonian noso to a higher degree 
than nature intended at one more plebeian, 
and assumed tnoro dignity than was her own 
by right, to be the queenly Augusta. 
Justice compels me to say that it was gen¬ 
erally a harmless pleasure; but she steadily 
refused to change her own name for that of 
any ono else, though her old dragon of an 
aunt made her existence the opposite of 
blissful when an exceptionally brilliant offer 
was rejected. Just hero I had better add an 
explanatory note, saving that Augusta Clare 
had been left an orphan when quite young. 
Her father left her entirely to the care of his 
sister. Miss Ursula, in whose hands he placed 
the pittance loft from tho wreck of his for¬ 
tune. That lady accepted tho trust willingly, 
but with no show of tenderness, as was her 
manner. 8be was not wealthy herself, but 
no one ever heard her complain of this new 
burden to be supported by her slender purse. 
Mis* Clare bad much of the family pride, 
and rather too much of its tyrannical spirit. 
All offers of holp from the girl’s maternal 
aunt, Mrs. Wilcox, a wealthy invalid widow, 
wore rejected, politely but firmly. So she 
had raised this pretty, willful girl, and loved 
her, in her own storn, masterful way, show¬ 
ing only one very peculiar trait of character 
for a maidon lady of uncertain age—con¬ 
tinually trying to marry her nieeo to some 
gentleman of wealth aud “family.” Au 
gubta resented this coercion most bit¬ 
terly, causing Miss Ursula to make many 
allusions to the “willfulness and general 
hard be&rtednes* of young girls nowa¬ 
days.” She had gladly accepted an invita¬ 
tion for herself and niece to spend tho sum¬ 
mer at the lovely homo of her old-time 
friend, Mr*. Burton. Augusta had not fullv 
recovered from a severe illness she had that 
spring; then her aunt fondly hoped that •ab¬ 
sence and a taste of tho 'luxuries of life 
would conquer tho silly dhtliko shown to 
young Mr. Smith—a gontloman of great 
wealth and many tine qualities, but who was 
diminutive in size, with fiery red hair and 
—a .Smith. Poor Augusta! Sho walked on 
quietly at tho gentleman's sido, thinking of 
it rapidly. She was very quiet now, too, 
for bor arm waa becoming more painful, 
though she glanced up now and then at the 
handsome, debonair© loco and manly form, 
held with such graceful dignity, only to mut¬ 
ter to bersolf: “Kitchen! Saints defend u*»— 
what a name! And what a shame for such a 
lmndsomo man?” So busy was she with her 
self-communing that she started guiltily 
when ho asked kindly: “Had you not better 
rest here* Y’ou look faint.” 

”0, not My arm pains mo more evory 
minute; aud I expect Aunt Ursula is already 
alarmed at my long absence. Sbo particu¬ 
larly cautioned me not to stay long, and not 
to go near tho kitchen— 1 mean crock—for 
she has a horror of water’’—with a wave 
of crimson surging over her face. “But 
with my book, and a comfortablo scat 
among tboso delicious cherries, I forgot. 
Doubtless Auntio is now thinking I am 
cooked—ah! 1 raeam drowned,” chocking 
down tho hysterical laughter that was ready 
to bubble over at her ridiculous mistake. 
Mr. Kitchen walked on silently, but with a 
smile in bis bandsomo eyes, if he noticed 
her mistakes, ho was too well-bred to com 
ment. “Perhaps he is so glad he did not 
shoot me that he is ready to overlook any 
amount of rudeness,” thought Augusta. 
“Though any one with eyes—and his 
are very fine ones—could see 

did not intend to be rude. I 
8ne was relieved wheu they reached iho 
rustic gate lending to the house. Mrs. Bur 
ton aud Miss Clan* made a great outcry 
when told of her accident, which was not 
very tranquillizing to her feelings. Her aunt 
scolded.vigorously and Mrs. burton pitied 
her; until, with the fair, round arm tan 
dnged and w'ell bathed in voine healing lot ion ! 
•be lay weary with pam and vexation on i 
•via m the cool sitting-room, bhe much 


my tirno. I trust to time wearing away tho 
jaundiced light you see mo in now.” 

Augusta glanced again at the face of this 
odd wooer; so cool, so passionless in every 
feature. The voice that a moment ago was 
thrilling with tenderness, was now quiet, 
calmly resolute. Then sho replied disdain¬ 
fully: 

“Don’t forget that this is a free land, sir; 
young ladle* can not be bought and sold a* in 
Constantinople, or married to please one’s 


tbo sprained arm. 

“I do think. Augusta Clare, that you are 
the most per verst? girl in Christendom. 
After frightening that man out of his wits, 
vou must uoeds freeze him writh your absurd 
dignity, as if being found climbing trees, 
like the bad boy in the fable, was in keening 
with a dignified demeanor!’% C 

“Bui, AuntUrsula.it was his own fault 
'that man’ was scared; shooting around peo¬ 
ple in that reckless manner! Besides, I was 
not 'climbing trees;’ 1 could easily step on 
the low limbs from the fence, and had a nice, 
cool seat, where 1 could enjoy my book and 
the latest cherries At the • amo time, when 
tho report of the gun startled mo and 1 lost 
my balance, slipping right through the limbs 
to the ground. I wonder 1 did n*t break 
my neck. Yet one would think you ex¬ 
pect me to thank him ou my bended knees 
for nearly killing me,” pouted the niece. 

“1 expect you to act like you have com¬ 
mon setts©—” 

“Which you have often told me 1 did not 
have,” protested Augusta, laughing. 

“Mr. Kitchen Is a gentleman of groat 
weal in, Mrs. Burton tells mo; being her 
cousin is sufficient guarantee of family. You 
might have made a good impression if it had 
not been for rour ridiculous escapade.” con¬ 
tinued Miss Clare. “It seems that you aro 
leagued with fate to prevent all my aspira¬ 
tions in regard to vou being comfortably 
settled for life, being realized. You kuow i 
hnvo onlv a life interest in the projierty 
called mine, and your own would not sup¬ 
port you a year. What vou would do if I 
were to die now is more than I can tell—set¬ 
tling her cap over her grizzled hair more 
firmly.” 

“1 would do what you bitterly oppose 
me doing now; 1 w'ould work, instead of 
wearing myself out In dreary idleuess.” 

'You work!”—scornfully. 

Yes; better than innking a man-trap of 
myself for every one 1 meet with money— 
aud far more respectable,” returned tbo 
Iprl with hot flashes of Injured pride and eyes 
lull of indignation. “But we won’t argue 
the point, Aunt Ursula, as neither are likely 
to be convinced,” und, turning away to hide 
her trembling lips, Augusta went over to a 
small table and took up a book to read until 
sjeep came to her—kind physician of all our 
pains and troubles. 

From uwter the Maes that cast their shade 
over the walk they bordered under the open 
window, a gentleman had paused os his 
name was waited down lo bis ears in the 
still night air; b»? now threw away his cigar 
and sauntered in the house, with a strange 
smile ou the placid face that hid all trace of 
emotion behind its impenetrable calm. 

The days passed drearily to our heroine; 
scr determinedly did she avoid Mr. Kitchen 
that she kept herself a virtual prisoner in her 
room—never venturing beyond it, onlr at 
meal-time, or when certain ho was absent 
from the house. Once or twice she met him 
in her walks, but be was not to be either 
snubbed or frozen into enmity; and a few 
times he had come upon her awares, when 
s-b© thought him away ou the rambles 
through “wood and feu” that he loved so 
well. On one of the*© occasions she was sit¬ 
ting in a little rustic arbor, over which was 
twined many of Mrs. Burton’s favorite 
Toses, that showered their creamy, crimson 
and snowy petals in a fragrant torrent at 
her feet nucl over her graceful head. Her 
eyes wore fastened on tho piece of dainty 
work that employed her lingers, but her 
thoughts were far distant. Mr. Kitchen’s 
voice startled her: 

“ ‘Will you walk into my parlor?’ said the 
spider to the flv.” 

“Ob, by all means; come in, if you w ish” 
—rising to leave. 

Thank you; not if it will cause you to 
vacate in my favor. I have no fancy for 
rose-carpeted parlors unless shared by an 
entertaining companion. * ’ 

“Which lain far from being, and, there¬ 
fore, wlU bid you a very good aftornoou,” 
as she passed out with a cold lwnv. 

A few evamngs afterward she tied on her 
hat and took her book, intending to go to a 
large spring, not distant, wberfc a group of 
old chestnut trees cast their cool shade, aud 
where she had several times found a retreat 
when all the earth proclaimed it Dame 
Nature’s baking-day. As she leit the bouse 
and sauntered through the grove surround 
ing it, she caught a glimpse of her aunt’s 
black dress, and hnrried on out of sight. She 
was in no mood for company. Struggle as 
she might, the tears of vexation at her 
nunt's persecution would tremble on the long 
lashes, and the pretty mouth was growing 
pitiful in the childish droop of tho corners. 
“I love aunt Ursula, but it is almost more 
than hurnau nature can bear to be thrown at 
people’s beads in this manner, and she says 
she has pride! I know he must see it. and I 
know be is amused to see bow noxious she is 
for mo to win his favor. 0, it maddens me 
to think of it!” stoppiug to gaze at the re¬ 
flection of her agitated face in the water. 
Then she cried, with a stamp of her little 
foot: “I hate him! That 1 do! I wish I had 
never seen him.” 

The 'Good Book’ bids a* love our en¬ 
emies, Miss Augusta, ” said a voice behind 
her. 

If there was any doubt in Mr. Kitchen’s 
mind as to whom she meant, it must have 
been quickly dispelled by the fla*>h of her 
large brown eye*, and the firm pressing to¬ 
gether or the red lips, as she turned towards 
him like some animal at bay. There was a 
struggle between the desire to say something 
rude aud the determination not to be silly, 
so *b* returned, carelessly: 

“You walk, shod in velvet, Mr. Kitchen; 

I did not hear your approach, or would not 
have indulged in soliloquy—a habit 1 havo 
formed in the solitude 1 enjoy so much.” 

Over tbo gentleman's face crept a flush of 
mortified pride. This girl knew so well how 
to wouud with smiling carelessness. 

“1 saw vou leave the house, and I followed 
you; but I did not intend to overhear any 
remarks you might make. I was not an in¬ 
tentional eavesdropper, though 1 possibly 
fulfilled tho old adage of 'hearing no good’ 
of myself,’’ with a swift smile in tboso 
grand eyes, that had looked more than one 
feminine heart into blissful ecstacy. 

“The grounds hero areas froeto you as 
me, of course; but they are sulllcleutly 
ample to prevent disagreeable recontres, or 
to make it needful for you to follow mo.” 

The withering scorn in the girl’s voice and 
dislike pictured on her face would have 
either angered or repelled most men, but 
there was much excuse for her, which he 
knew; and, then, Keith Kitchen was not a 
man to be easily turned from pursuit of any 
object. Like all brave men, obstacles only 
heightened the value of success. He placed 
himself directly in her path as she was leav¬ 
ing and said with firmness, but respect: 

“Miss Augusta, 1 carao bore to speak with 
vou for a purpose, and l lx»g you to hear me. 
I havo tried more than once to find the op¬ 
portunity of doing sp before now, but you 
avoid me. ’ ’ 

He stopped a moment and looked reflect 
ively at the pebble he was tapping with his 
cane, and Augusta saw he had grown very 
pale. Tho change in this careless, indiffer¬ 
ent, almost cynical man startled her. He 
glanced at her, standing there mute with of¬ 
fended dignity, and struggled bravely on: 

“I must ask you to hear me os kindly i 
vou can and not to think ine premature^** 
1 much fear you will—or impertiuent. But, 
Augusta, I love you—tenderly—passionately 
—utterly; will you bo ray wife?” 

Surprise wa« manifest on her face, but if 
any pleasure was given by this love, strong, 
true and tender, ns no one couid doubt who 
knew tho man. it was not ?liown 

“I must decline the honor you would do 
me, sir. One would think common observa¬ 
tion would have taught you such a declare 
tion would not be agreeable.” 

“Augusta, don’t lot pride come between 
you aud a true, loving heart. I know your 
pride has been wounded every day; but do 
not blame rao or make me -suffer for what I 
can not help. Nay, littlo girl; don’t turu 
away with a frown; I can not, will not,take 
'no' for an answer now. Give me time and 
the opportunity to show you how truly my 
heart is yours, and your happiness my fond¬ 
est wish.” 

“It would do no good. Mr. Kitchen; re¬ 
member; 'human love is not the growth of 
human will,’” replied Augusta, gravely, 
touched in spite of herself at this man’s woo¬ 
ing. “If you would havo me to be your 
friend, do not refer to this again.” 

“But 1 do not want you to be my friend, 
Augusta.” 

‘•Very well—enemy then, Mr. Kitchen.H 
have no objection to raining tho black flag.” 

“I want—I intend to nave you for mv 
wife,” declared the gentleman with a smii- 
n n n e ss that n»»t.Tl-fl his companion. 

“You arc impertinent,” 

'‘Doubtless; but 1 aiu at least in earnest; I 
am not eosdy discouraged, and 1 can bido 


you wonderfully, but it is dreadfully pro¬ 
voking.” 

“Y'ou have no right to call me Augusta, 
and I verv much wish vou would not, Mr. 
Kitchen/’ with diguifietf coolness. 

“I would like to pl«ase vou, but”—stoop¬ 
ing to pick up a glove sue had dropped, and 
pressing the dninty bit of kid to his lips ere 
returning it, “but I will win that right, ma 
petit*. ” 

“I think you provoking, insulting, hate¬ 
ful! and 1 will not listen to you another 
minute; so there!” Aud throwing her dig- 
uity to the wiuds, Miss Augusta Clare sped 
away, never stopping until safe in her own 
room, where she breathlessly threw her»elf 
into a chair, and buret into a tempest of 
tears—a woman’s refuge in all trouble. Sho 
bad a headache and did not go down to tea; 
but Miss Ursula carried her a cup of strong 
coffee—her own great remedy for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to—and bathed her throb¬ 
bing temples, fussing all tho tirno about her 
niece exposing herself to the hot sunshine. 
She informed Augusta that Mrs. Burton ex¬ 
ported two relatives, a young lady and gen-' 
tleman, on the 9 o’clock train; the lady was 
"very pretty,too. Myra showed mo her pic¬ 
ture this afternoon, but 1 forget tho name,” 
continued that lady. “I daro say she will 
relieve you of the attentions you find so dis¬ 
agreeable; Mr. Kitchen is a chance no nraM- 
bla girl would let slip through her fingers.” 
Bat, as her niece dm not reply, Miss Clare 
supposed she had fallen asleep, and left her. 

“I do hope she will marry him!” thought 
MU* Glare, the younger, a little savagely. 

“I would be glad to see Aunt Ursula’s dis¬ 
appointment in revenge for her perpetually 
nagging me. I woul I run away, and l feel 
very like doing so, but that i know, with all 
her harshness and worrying, she loves me. 

It would kill her if I did. It make* her ill 
when I go toJAunt Eunico’s,though she sends 
mo.” So the poor girl, wearied with vex¬ 
ing herself, fell into a heavy, uurefreehiog 
slumber, from which she arose next morn¬ 
ing late, heavy-eyed and listless. Stepping 
out on on the vine wreathed veranda, .some 
time after she had breakfasted in her own 
room (to please her kind-hearted hostess, 
who insisted on making an invuiid of her), 
she encountered tfye new visitors. The gen¬ 
tleman at once came forward and claimed 
her recognition at an old friend. 

“1 thought j*our aunt’s name sounded fa¬ 
miliar to ine,” he said, laughingly, as he 
interlaced bis sister: “Mivs Clare, my sister, 
Marcia.” 

Augusta enjoyed iho evident displeasure 
visible in the aunt’s face. She had met Mr. 
Cook when on oue of her rather protracted 
visits to her aunt, Mrs. Wilcox, and al¬ 
though she bad lrlt no great friendship for 
him, she wa# glad to m^t him again, for bo 
wan not “an elij£ib»©” iu the eyes of strictly 
practicable jieople. His sister was a tall, 
handsome blonde, with heavy-lidded, som¬ 
nolent violet eye* that saw everything with¬ 
out seeming to see anything; her indolent 
manner and soft, graceful movements were 
the excess of go.>d breeding, mingled with 
plebeian “tact.” After the greetings were 
over Laurence Cook said, iu his usual rat¬ 
tling manner: “You have fo*i some of your 
rose* since 1. saw' you last, Miss Clare. I 
imagine that tbo solitude of country life does 
not suit you.” 

“You forget that Miss Clare has not been 
solitary, Laurence,” said Mrs. Burton, who 
bad come out just in time to hear Mr. 
Cook’s remark. “To say nothing of her 
aunt and myself, who are not entirely 
ciphers, Keith has been here; he will yield 
tho palm to no one as an interesting com¬ 
panion.” 

“What! Is it possible that Miss Clare can 
endure a Kitchen? Than, indeed, may a 
Cook have some hope!” exclaimed the young 
man roirchievously. 

“I wouder 1 never heard you speak of 
Mr. Kitchen, cousin Myra; he is a splendid- 
looking man,” pul in the soft, languid voice 
of Mia* Cook. 

Mr*. Burton seemed rather embarrassed, 
and said something rather unintelligible 
about “absent for vears,” then the subject 
dropped for the time. Wheu evoning cm no 
aud all were gathered in the elegant draw¬ 
ing-room, where one enjoyed all the luxuries 
of the city, together with the freedom of 
country life, it was plainly seen bow tho 
days to follow would be spent. Laurence 
Cook, with bis boyish manners and whole- 
souled boyish heartiness, that was tinged 
w ith sell conceit, wo* worshiping at the 
shrine of the fickle Augusta, as it discom- 
fiited her aunt and kept Mr. Kitchen at a 
safe distance. He seemed well content, 
however; Marcia Cook could be very fasci¬ 
nating when she tried. Thus the dnvs went 
bv, and one evening when Laurence pressed 
his suit iu his own passionate, eager way, 
Augusta awoke to the fact that she was 
wearv—tired of everything. Her own heart 
ached for him. but sho could not love him. 
8ho nover could lovo any one—she had uo 
heart, she hud said, sadly, almost wistfully. 
It was a dreary ^orld after M *>be was 
thinking, a* she sat on one of the stone steps 
of the terrace, twining a wreath for her sun- 
hat from the grasses and clover blossoms she 
had gathered. 

“You look wearv, Augusta.” 

Mr. Kitchen’s voice as ho took a seat be¬ 
side her was very gentle, and scarcely called 
for the crimson flush that crept over her face. 

“Y'ou are tired and nervous—and, excuse 
me, sad,” ho continued, with a quiet air of 
possession that nettled while it pleaded his 
liatener. The voice was low aud tendor, tho 
eyes tnat gazed wistfully into her* were 
softly luminous with a love deep, strong and 
enduring. 

“Thauks; I am a little tired; we had along 
walk.” 

“Lawrence told me but a few mrautes ago 
of your rejection of him.” 

Did be think it hodod good for himL Au¬ 
gusta’s eyes flashed. 

“I could never love Mr. Cook.” 

“I know it. If I had not known that, 
think you I would have stood tamely by and 
seen him win the treasure I prized above all 
earthly things I” 

The quick, passionate, impulsive nature of 
the man was visible in hu» voice, but held 
under firm control, almost hidden from 
every one bv the calm, careless manner he 
ass mil od. The girl felt the hidden strength 
of her strange lover; she felt aud could but 
admire the unwaveriug devotion and strong 
determination to win in spite of fate itself. 
She knew she had met her master, and Au¬ 
gusta was ono of those women so willful and 
wavering that she must need* feel superiority 
before they consent to love. 

“How could you have helped yourself, 
sir'” with a disdainful toss of her head. 

“How my darling—” 

“Mr. Kitchen, I forbid you to talk to me 
in this manner. If you have no more self- 
respect than to force yourself in a lady’s so¬ 
ciety. when conscious of being unwelcome, 
you might at least conduct yourself as be¬ 
come* a gentleman.” 

How lovely she looked, with the flush of 
angca* on her cheeks, and her large brown 
eves flash mg! Mr. Kitchen set his teeth to¬ 
gether hard as he looked at her; then said 
with forced calmness: 

“Augusta, if I could not read you better 
than you know yourself 1 would acknowl¬ 
edge toe insults you offer mo. I feel the bit¬ 
terness of your wounded pride, and 1 can 
excuse you; but I am not easily turned from 
seeking an object I would possess. 1 have 
been spoiled all my life, and I am far from 
being patient. Hear me out, I beg of you. 
What is my offense! That 1 love you. Can 
/ help it? 1 could help telling you of it. you 
think; so I could, but would not my actions 
speak for me? As long as I know you to be 
heart-free I will not give up the hope of win¬ 
ning you, for what would I care to live if I 
was banished from your presence? Men like 
rno never love but once. When you can tell 
me *1 lovo another,’ 1 will trouble you no 
more; until then 1 will not despair. ‘You 
are a woman, therefore, to be won,* Miss 
Clare.” Here be arose and offered bis arm 
to his companion, now standing leaning 
mutely on the vine-grown terrace— 
silent from sheer wonder and vexation. 
Shs felt cowed. She was an arrant little 
coward anyhow, except when her temper got 
tho upper hand, for Miss Ursula had “bull¬ 
dozed” liar ever since she wore pinafores— 
and so she took tho proffered arm in meek 
silence aud walked toward the house. Miss 
Ursula saw them, and from something in her 
niece’s face guessed what had happened. 
Sho was uot surprised when sho hoaid the 
light tap on her door. At her bidding Au¬ 
gusta entered, and almost struck her relative 
dumb with astonishment by bursting into 
tears and pleading “to go home at once, this 
very day.” By degree* she told the whole 
story, und Miss Ursula’s wrath was fearful 
to behold. That her niece had had the 
chance of accepting this man, whoso wealth 
was so great and who was worthy of a 
Uriucess m every way, aud had refused, oven 


insulted him, was too much even for a meeker 
person to bear tamely. 

“I tell you I will not countenance such 
silly behavior; you hlmll accept bun and at 
once.” 

“And I tell you, Aunt Ursula, I will not. 

1 am no baby, and 1 will uot be cowed into a 
marriage I despise. If you will not leave 
here I must. I have too much self-respect to 
remain, under the circumstances.” and our 
little heroine set her white teeth together and 
could not be daunted by her aunt’s tempest 
of wrath. 

This interview ended, as others hod often 
done before, in Mu* Clare walking off with 
a stern frown over hor handsome old face, 
and Augusta hastening to pack her personal 
effects, and ^•udtug a dinpatoh to Mrs. Wil¬ 
cox, notifying her of her nieco’s Intended 
voot. It had come to be an understood fact 
between the Mteses Clare that when they 
could not agree, and neither would yield, • 
Augusta should absent herself until time 
smoothed over the wriukle* between them. 
Mis* Ursula loved her niece, but It wo* her 
nature to rule. She could bo very angry for 
a little tune, but Augusta knew the deep- 
rooted love would finally forgive. 

Two weeks later Augusta was swinging in¬ 
dolently in a hammo' k swung under one of 
the many low-spreading beeches that ca»t 
their shade over the c*xtenMve ground* at 
Beech wood. Mrs. Wilcox was an invalid, 
and usually so absorbed in bor many ail¬ 
ments that she was poor company for auy 
one. Sho was fond of Auguste, but bnif 
afraid of tho grim Mis* Uremia. She sympa¬ 
thized s<» entirely with her uiece that, ns is 
often the case in imaginary grievances, Au¬ 
gusta began to see “the other side of the 
shingle.” Her smililig greeting to the girl 
was ended with: 

“MIm Ursula has been unbearable again, 
bos she?” 

“fcbe wanted tne to marry a man’s money, 
and 1 wouldn’t.” 

“If the money was all, she was right. 
What of tho owner of it! Was you to take 
blru along with ill” 

“0, of course. But I—1 hated him! And 
1 refused Lawrence Cook, too. Auntie. That 
made Mr. Kitchen think I liked him, 1 sup¬ 
pose. ’ ’ 

“Kitchen! horrors, what n name! So 
your conquest* thi* summer were limited to 
a Cook and a Kitchen. Poor, aesthetic 
AugustA,” laughed Mr*. Wilcox. 

“Well, Auntie. I never would marry a 
man with such u name it I loved him, and 
assuredly not if 1 disliked him.” 

“Certainly not. my child; it is all very 
well for those people that don’t care; but, a* 

1 often say, every f»er*on has a right to their 
prejudices, nnd others should resj*ect them. 
One cannot help one’s singularities.” 

Strange to sav, now that win» one agreed 
with her, and gave expression to her 
thoughte^sho found them ailiy. indeed, leit 
like defending Mis* Ursula, 

Swinging there so easily, Augusta was now 
thinking of tin*-* (vast weeks nnd yawning 
over the solitude at Beech wood. Shu 
won tiered if Mres Ursula bad gone home— 
for *be had heard no word from her—or was 
she still with Mrs. Burton? Had Marcia 
Cook finally succeeded iu w-mning Mr. 
Kitchen’s favor? She hoped so, ond yet it 
wu* a pity—-he was so dull nnd shallow; he 
Was an intelligent man. Had Lawrence for¬ 
gotten her, too? All, well; she had dropped 
irom their lives. N*> one couid tell how long 
her aunt would let her vegetate at Beech 
wood; she had been very angry. Tears 
crept into the soft eyes now. Sho wondered 
bow sbe- could have been bo silly and dis¬ 
obedient. A step on the gravel near her. 
and she glanced up. Mr. Kitchen stood 
there, bat m had, looking a* nonchalant as 
if they bad parted half an hour before. Her 
first tnought was of Miss Ursula. Had sbe 
sent for her? Was sbe ill—or worse, dying? 
She sprang to au upright position at once, 
crying sharply: 

“What is the matter? Ua3 Aunt Ursula 
sent for me? I* she ill!” 

Your aunt was well when I left. Sbe 
did not know 1 was coming here, or would 
have sent you a message, no d'*ubt,” leaning 
against a li re, and running bis baud through 
his hair iu tho old indolent manner sbe knew 
so well. 

“0, tho seclusion hero is delightful. I 
never tire of being alone.” 

We hope the recording angel turned a deaf 
ear toward her just thou; sne was sorely 
vexed. 

“Which means that Miss Clare wishes no 
addition to her society. 1 am sorry, for 1 
cam.? to see you. I tiraof ray*elf in a day.” 

“ Doubt iesa.” 

“But I am not, Augusta Clare! I under¬ 
stand. If l had uot agreed with you I would 
not be here now.” 

“I wonder you could tear yourself away 
from Miss Cook’s society long enough to go 
anywhere,” glancing at him from under her 
long Joshes a littlo wistfully Had he for¬ 
gotten her? If so, why was he there? 

“It was an effort.” 

“I ain sorry you made it, then. Will you 
not go in now, nnd see my aunt?” 

“Directly. I came to plead with you 
Augusta, not to take your bright presence 
out of my life—cheerless and loveless as it 
i*. Why do you torment me so, child? 
coming near her, aud stooping to gather 
those white hands in bis. “I cannot, nil) 
not believe you are wholy indifferent to me! 
My own heart claims you, little girl; will 
you send me awavf” 

“I did not ask you to come,” replied sbe t 
avoiding his question, and with a struggle 
against tho desire to give up tho unequal 
strife and acknowlodge Cupid a* conqueror. 
There was a silence—toe girl ucarcely daring 
t.o lift up her eyes to the face of this man. 
She felt her sraollne?*, in contrast to his 
great-souled love, and forgiveness of petty 
offenses. Did she love him, she wondered? 
Could she love any other? The thought was 
like a revelation—for sho knew sbe nover 
could—with the memory of those wonderful 
eyes and that musical voice pleading with 
her. 

“Is that all you will say? Will you throw 
away my love'hke this? Augusta, 1 am not 
as calm as 1 seem—so proof against coldness 
and stiubbings. I have long seen beyond it 
all; tho true, noble woman I admire, 
know vour aunt has done my canse uninten¬ 
tional harm by espousing it too warmlv; but 
I respect and love you more for that. Either 
give me some hope' or bid me never see your 
face again. 1 can not bear this auy longer. ’ ’ 

There was uo answer. The red Ups. so 
sweet in their dirupllug curves, were mute; 
then the soft brown eye* were lifted shyly to 
hi* own, aud he saw tho tears gathering 
there. 

“l ou will not send me off? Can it be that 
you will love me a little at last? Augusta, 

I thought your true heart would gain the 
victory at lust—my own dear little girl,” 
bending to look into the shy, tweet face. 

Home time after, Augusta went in search 
of Mrs. Wilcox, and, with many blushes, ©x- 

I flained the new turn affaire had taken. “He 
s iu the narlor now, waifiug to see you, 
Auntie,” she finished. 

8be foUowed hor aunt timidly, but was 
amazed to see that usually dignified jierson 
walk forward anil greet her lover with all 
the warmth of old friendship. 

“I did not know you knew Mr. Kitchen, 
Auntie,” quoth the niece, wdth her eyes 
looking like interrogation points. 

“I do not. But I am well acquainted 
with Keith Noble; have known him always, 

1 can imagine wbaV led to this deception, ’ 
turning with a smile to the gcutleman, 
“When you were here three months ago and 
admired' Augusta’s picture so much, 1 re¬ 
member telling you that sbe loved her own 
name loo well to change it tor a common 
one, but might ‘wed a noble.’ You said ‘a 
true woman would not let such a little thing 
change her lovo for any man.’ I see you 
havo proved it true—for what could be 
worse than ‘Kitchen?’ ” 

“But, ray dear tnadame, my name is 
Keith Keyc'hin Noble; it was my middle 
name that *uggc»ted my ridiculous nom de 
plume— may I uot say. Am I forgiven for 
my deception, Augusta? It oniy taught me 
th© depth of the iore I’ve won,” be whis¬ 
pered softly. 

Need 1 tell of Miss Ursula’s great surprise 
and joy when Mr*. Burton was allowed to 
enlighten her? Or the chagrin of Marcia 
Cook, who sneered over “such ridiculous 
romance”until hor brother reminded her that 
it made a great difference “whoso ox was 
gored.” “She is worthy of any roan, and 
Keith is a noble fellow. God bless them 
both." he said with true loyalty. % 

When, a few months *lnter, our little 
heroine wore th© bridal wreath, her husband 
reminded her that *ho should be thankful sho 
was uot to preside over a kitchen for tho rent 
of her life. “But there’s nothing in a 
name, ” said be. 

“ *A rose by any othor name would smell 
as sweet* *ome say, 1 know, but not to me. 
I am glad you are noble both by narno aud 
nature,” answered sbe. 

A La«e ronnrrilcut Mystery. 

[Hartford Courant .) 

Just as we wnre going to give woman tho 
ballot, we find tho woman wo meant it for uo 
longer exist*.__ 

A CLUB of unmarried eiris in Massachu¬ 
setts h/undetermined to marry nous but lent- 


FOR LADIES ONLY. 


A Complete Review of the Very Latest Fashions— 
The Proper Thing in Bonnots, Dross 
Goods and Costumes. 


GENERAL FA8KI0N NOTES. 


[New York Letter iu (ilobe-Democrat ] 

Hard as it is for the butterflies of fashion 
to give up their pleasure for forty long days, 
the horrible weather of the past week has in 
a measure reconciled them to stay at home, 
where their time has been principally occu¬ 
pied in the day-time by plan* for ravishing 
toilet* und bewitching bounoU with which to 
begin their new campaign after Easter. Yes¬ 
terday I was favored with a private view of 
a lot of bonnets which had been imported es¬ 
pecially for some of tho ladies of fashion, 
aud they will first see the light on 
Euster Sunday. Frovidenc* and the weather 
permitting. As many ladle* liko to inako 
their own bonnets, I will describe them a* 
nearly as I can. that they may follow the 
fashions as set by the wives and daughters 
of millionaires. Those wj><> do not make 
their own will at all events l<»arn the newest 
styles and what is proper to wear to be in 
fashion. 

One is a capote of smoke-colored net dotted 
with small gold bead*. The net is puffed 
loosely over a crown formed of gold wire- 
gauze net, resembling a sieve. The bonnet 
w-a* edged with a gold braid and trimmed on 
the top w ith a bunch of marabout plumes of 
smoke-color and poppy-red.velvet strings. 

Another capote is of black lace, wrought 
with gold thread in rich arabesque pattern, 
mad© by band. This lace is abnut three 
inches wide and cost* $10 a yard. The 
crown is entirely covered with it, and tho 
strings are also bordered with it. The 
crown of the bonnet under the lace is of gold 
wire Dotting, which shows through, giving it 
an indescribably beautiful appearance. The 
trimming consist* of a bunch of small satin 
fl wers shaded from geld to red, aud a 
heron’s plume in the same shading. Two 
humming bird* perch upon tho top of the 
flowers. A double ruffle of narrow lace with 
gold-worked edge forms the trimming under 
the brim. Tbi* elegant cajioto costs $40 to 
import, and though to the uninitiated it 
might seein gaudy, it is only *up«rb in its 
rich elegance, the shades being blooded so 
harmoniously with the black. 

A capote with the crown of the gold wire- 
gauze net, without covering, has a fringe 
made of tiny straw* ettpp*i, and m different 
lengths, all* standing outward toward th© 
edge of the brim, and standing upward in 
the back. Across the bottom of the crown 
iu the back is drawn a scarf of straw-colored 
Ottomau ribbon, held by two gold shepherds’ 
crooks. On the top are three straw colored 
marabout tufts, with two gold dragon flics 
with gauzy wings. Long Ottoman strings °f 
straw color complete this darling little dock 
of a bonnet, w hich is for a handsome bru¬ 
nette. 

A very rich and quaint capote bonnet is 
composed of dark brown strew braid, inter¬ 
woven with green rubber flower stems. The 
top is trimmed with a close buucli of small, 
brown flowers, made of satin end velvet. 
The brown velvet liraperv aero** the bottom 
of tbe crown is held in place by gold, round- 
headed pins. Tho strings are of satin and 
velvet. 

A baize-coiored straw capote is trimmed 
simplv with a drapery of brown velvet 
ond long Ottoman strings, with velvet 
stripes. On tho top is a regular iittle nest 
of tine, green grass, in tho midst of which 
are partly' bidden four apricots, of silk, so 
perfectly' natural in appearance aud size os 
to make tbu mouth water. 

A VEHY BEAUTIFUL BONNET 
is made of white crepe hsse over w bite >atin. 
It i» a close capote in shape ana has a nar¬ 
row gold braid sewn upon tne edge. Th© 
crop© i* embroidered here and there w tth 
panMe* in chenille and silk in nntural colure, 
no txvo alike, from the great purple pansies 
down to tho wide-awake johnny jump-ups. 
The crepe is caught up by tiuy silver pins, iu 
puff*, and is puffed so closely on the top that 
it resembles a close bunch of ponsic?*. The 
striug* are of the crepe lisse, with here and 
there a pansy embroidered in lli^m. The 
flowers are in thick raised embroidery, aud 
aro so admirably done and true to nature 
that they look like the real flowers laid upon 
the crepe. This is a v©rv dre*sy bonnet, 
though so simple, aud is suitable for even¬ 
ings, reception* or church. 

The most of the spring bats are with very 
high crowns, and what are called “square 
crowns,” viz: those that do not taper to a 
point. Light-colored and white straws will 
prevail, and Miiau braid w ill be most popu 

A Henri II. bat, of bay color, which is a 
delicate drab with a faint suspicion of niuk 
in it, is made with tbo braid of tbo top of tbe 
crown running around aud the straw of the 
aides running up and down: through this ut 
intervals is woven a scarf of bay velvet ail 
around the crowu. The left side, near the 
front, has a tuft of shaded ostrich tips from 
bay to brown, above a largo bow of bay vel 
vet. 

Another Henri II. hat is of* white Milan 
braid, lined under the brim with black vel¬ 
vet, und with a row of jet crescents fastened 
all around the edge, which is slightly turned 
up. The crown is encircled with a bias Uand 
of white velvet between two bias bands of 
ottoman silk of straw color. In the front is 
a bunch of knots of white And straw-colored 
ottoman ribbon, aud just to tne left of those 
is a bunch of corn-colored vultures’ plumes 
arranged in the shape of a sheaf of w heat 
and held together with a gold vulture’s 
claw. This hat can be worn straight upon 
the head a* u nut, or a* a bonnet by placing 
it farther back. 

Many other straw bats of like shape are 
trimmed more or less? richly, nearly all with 
velvet and tufts of tips of ostrich or vul¬ 
tures’ plumes. Marat>but is very largely 
employed on bonnets for evening and street. 
The most fashionable colors for bonuets are 
bay, baize, brown and black, and for trim- 
raings shaded plumes and flowers; ebandron 
(copier color), coquelieot red (poppy red) 
and gold are the colors most used iu trim 
mings, though straw and corn colors aro 
largely employed on bate and bonnets. 
Straw and corn colors havo long been dis¬ 
used, but now there is an effort to employ 
them largely, and there is no color so be¬ 
coming to brunettes. Brooke-colored lace is 
very largely used in conjunction with mara¬ 
bout tips, the effect calling to mind the tree 
called burning bush. It is pretty and lady¬ 
like. 

A pretty bonnet is made of this colored 
lace, haud-wrought in silk of the same shade, 
and ornamented with flowers set in a bunch 
of chenille moss, and with strings of the 
hand-wrought lac©, bold together under tbo 
chm by a scarlet-velvet bow. This bit of 
high color, effective as it Is, will not do to 
wear with all costumes; for while it brightens 
a solter toilet, it would kill any other color, 
like Turner's scarlet buoy, which we read of. 
Many capote bonnets are made of material 
like ifct? costumes they aro to be worn with, 
and many toque* are also made of the mate¬ 
rial of dresses, even of cheviots aud ladies' 
cloths, and simply ornamented with a pom 
pon in the same color. These should be 
made very neatly, as they depend upon the 
making entirely for tbeir beauty. 

IN DRESS GOODS AND COSTUMES 
there are three different thing* or classes to 
mention: 1. Tbe out-door drc&»£9 for early 
spring; 2. The evening toilets for the balls 
aud receptions which will begin at once after 
Easter; and 3. The fabrics which are now 
being bought and made up in anticipation of 
warm weather, which to-day seems very fur 
off. 

Walking costumes made of velveteen in 
black and colors will give place to those 
made of ladies’ cloth and fine checked chevi 
ots, aud many new dresses are seen of ca*u 
mere and fancy tweeds. Cashmere is to be 
:«een in checks, black and white, scarlet aud 
black, bluo and white, bluo and brown, etc., 
nnd It is exceedingly handsome, and drapes 
far more gracefully than the cheviots. Thev 
will Iw trimmed with uarrow bands of vel 
vet ribbon stitched ou closely with a sew¬ 
ing mactiin<v To show how they should 
be made I will describe one which 
very handsome and stylish. It is of 
cashmere in minute checks of black and 
plum color. Tbe skirt is made of clusters 
of perpendicular plait*, four in a cluster, six 
inches apart. Below the plaited skirt in a 
box-plaited flounce of prune silk about six 
inches deep with two rows of narrow black 
velvet ribbon stitched ou. Tbe overskirt is 
draped very high on the left side, falling low 
across tbe front to a point ou the right rido. 
A large buckle holds the plaits on the left 
hip The bodice is tight fitting and pointed 
in front, has a vest plastron of the plum silk, 
and is finished like a postillion coat in the 


back. The sleeves have cuff* of silk, with 
velvet ribbon on them. There is gray ca*b- 
iu»?re also, checked with other colors and 
trimmed in a like manner. 

There are fewer costumes for out-door 
wear made of different color* aud materials 
thnn heretofore, though I noticed a few 
costumes of mixed colors and material*. A 
favorite combination of color is fuwu- 
colored checked goods with plain silk and 
mahogany brown. Also piuin colored vel¬ 
vet, with plum-colored serge, with here and 
there a narrow Lit of porcelain blue. Some¬ 
times you see material green-cheeked, with 
deep crimson silk as trimmings nnd narrow 
dark green velvet ribbon. In fact, the list 
of such combinations is long. 

Velvet will also be worn to n certain ex¬ 
tent during th© whole season, just a* It was 
last year, only that now it is made up more 
m combination with silk. An expectant 
bride, who is to be married directly after 
Lout, is having a costume of th© new shade 
of myrtle-green velvet, with the polonaise 
of velvet trimmed with a band of gray 
ostrich plutne«. Th© skirt is of gray silk 
and quite plainly made. The poloumso is 
draped quite high on the bijw and boull'ante. 
Wltn this costume there will bo a high 
crowned hat of dark green straw, trimmed 
with a dove of tbe same color as the skirt. 

A second walking suit will be of green terry 
velvu#, over a suitlu skirt of mignonette 
green, w hich is embroidered with helmets 
and sclmetar*—a peculiar combination and 
on© probably intended lo be very killing. 
Tbe velvet overdress is trimmed witn chenille 
fringe and iridescent beads. 

TRAVELING DRESSES 
also aro to bo seen in many of the best 
houses. These are almost all of gray of one 
material or other, most generally of' flannel, 
ladle*’ cloth and serge. Borne fine silk checks, 
gray and black, are also to bs ^**sn, and al¬ 
most every one is trimmed with black velvet. 
One house here bos obtained permission of 
Mme. Von Stanwitz, the actress, to copy the 
traveling dress she wears iu the last act of 
“Alpine Itesos,” which is admirable in its 
simplicity aud neatiuss, though just where it 
differs from tho*u to be seen .‘Lowlier© i* hard 
to define. Tailor-made cloth and cash- 
mere suits are by all odds the most preferred 
for street costumes, and tho extreme care in 
the adjustment of ©vt?ry seam and stitch ha* 
its result in the preference shown for them. 
Tailors charge most unconscionable prices 
for the making of them, up to $40 for the 
making of on© of these simple costume*. In 
revenge for the price* which dressmaker* 
nnd “ladies’ tailors” charge, very many 
young ladie* in th© highest circles are uow 
forming a dressmaking class, w here they are 
determined to learn how to make tbeir own 
clothes. It is comparatively easy to make 
fiarty dresses, even handsome one*, beside 
the plain, studied simplicity of the favorite 
tailor suits, but if the dear girls like to do 
their own dressmaking, w hy it i* no harm 
for them to try. 

For the full-dress toilet, embroidery still 
plays a prominent part by voung or middle- 
aged ladies; for, of course, there are no oM| 
ladte* in society. The tubiiers, or front dra¬ 
pery, or sometimes in© full front breadth, 
ar© one ma>sof embroidery, done in cbeuiiio, 
iu beads or ]*earl* or jet. Sometimes they 
are in tulle and worked in beads to match 
the costume. Tue*e wore very expeurive 
and few* could afford them, but now by some 
miracle of ingenious machinery they nro 
dou© by machine, which reduce* the price 
very materially. Feather* are very popular 
to trim evening dre»ses. They nro mad© 
into fringe, band* and* cluster*, and in this 
way ore used in tho placo of flowers, and 
even little bird* are t,©en cuddled down iu 
the folds of lace or lulls, or oven perched in 
the bodice* of dresses instead of flowers. 
Butterflies, bus^c and dragon-flies are also 
used in a similar manner. Girl* can utilize 
their brothers’ collection* of insect# to ad 
vantage in this way. 

Tbe material* used for young ladle* for 
ball* are mostly of gauze, tulle, tarlatan and 
crepe lisse, white nnd in color*, with gold 
and silver embroidery over satin, combined, 
with plain material like that for th© embroid¬ 
ered drapery. Pointed corsag©*, laced in the 
back, are very pretty for good figure** ami 
improvement* upon bad one*. Satin U the 
material to use for them. Ball dresses 
aro made very low in the neck, entirelv too 
low for raode-iy, ami there are tio slewes to 
speak*of, nothing but a stiff strap that goes 
over tbe arm shoulder. For married ladies 
the material for ball dresses i* of the richest. 
The designs for these are of tho most exagger¬ 
ated rise, aud only udutissibl© for the skirt*, 
and usually set on only a* court train*. 

ONE VERY ELEGANT BALL DKE3S 
to be worn at Mrs. A spin wall’s ball of 

violet velvet, «*inhroidered iu Immense sprays 
of flower*, with rilk, chenille ami amethyst 
bead*. At The bottom of the *k»rt i# a very 
rich fringe of chenille and a satin flounce. 
The corsago and bip dra)»ery are of ottomau 
silk, violet In color, and. trimmed with a che¬ 
nille fringe below heavy embroidery to match 
the skirt. Th© bock drapery is puffed very 
full aud high. 

Black velvet and satin, velvet and sllk t 
and velvet and cashmere, besides plain black 
velvet and black silk, are oil worn ns full- 
dress toilets and are trimmed with lace or 
chenille or bead trimmings. They nro ruado 
low in the front, V-soaped or like a triangle 
upside down, or else very low all over, for 
even quite middle-aged ladies. 

For wraps are now short. Light jackets, 
gray and black wraps aud mantles, and even 
ulster* and redingutus, are very slightly dif 
ferent from there of last vear, only that the 
shoulder* aro squarer and tbe upper part of 
tbe sleeve gathered In. 

For morning gowns and tea gowns many 
are made entirely of lace, though some have 
tbe front* only of lace and the rest of bro¬ 
caded satin trimmed with flot» of ribbon. 

Tbe goods now* being opened for summer 
wear show a much quieter taste in color than 
there has been for tbe last twoseasons, though 
in some instances the patterns are barl^ar 
oil*!y large. Tho seersucker* are especially 
pretty and tasteful. There w little or no 
figure in that which is for the drapery and 
corsage, and that for the skirt is formed of 
wide stripes, which are simply composed of 
flno checks of pink and white, blue end white 
or brown and white, etc., and the intensity 
of the color in tho checks is what give* it tbe 
striped appearance us a whole. Th© whole is 
very neat and ladylike. 

There are fewer satteens, and what there 
are are quieter in tone aud pattern. Brown*, 
in different shade*, grays and dull blues auc; 
the dark greens, form the groundwork for 
them all, while the flowers are of delicate 
colors. Bom© pretty ones have crescent* 
and stars on dark ground. The6© dresses are 
always bought and generally made up early 
in the season. They are wash goods,Umd 
w*ill certainly, this sea?>r»n, take the placfc of 
nun’s vailing for knockabout dresses. 

White and self-colored stocking* are at 
last to take the place of tbe colored ones, aud 
the variety Ls astonishing. They are in white 
cotton, lisle thread, balbriggan, w hite silk, 
and lastly in white lace. The miserable shoes 
with pointed toes seem a* though they are 
bouud to inflict torture ou suffering human¬ 
ity another season at least, as they are the 
only kind to be seen. 

Kid gloves are as long as ever. Long 
gloves of black undressed kid are to be worn 
with black dre*sn>s; pearl gray, straw color, 
white, golden and beige are all fashionable 
now. __ 

At Dinner. 

• [Be/gratria.] 

At dinner, it is hardly necessary to say 
we obtain a due proportion of the fats and 
oils in very variea forms. It is true wo do 
not emulate the nutritive existence of tho 
Esquimaux, whoso dietary of blubber and 
fat* constitutes the summum bonum of a life 
spent amid perpetual snow. But the quanti 
tv of fatty matters we daily contrive to in 
go*t in one form or another is very consider 
able. From animal foods tbe fat* are read! 
ly obtainable, aud from vegetable* oils of 
various kind* are also elaborated. The ne¬ 
cessity for fat a* au article of diet is seen 
when'we learn from physiology that it not 
merelv conserves heat—a function seen in 
whale* and fat person* generally—but sup¬ 
plies material when it passes into tho blood 
which affords our bodily fuel. Fate and oils 
are “heat producers,” and it is when the fat 
of the blood rfnd th© oxygen inhaled into 
that fluid from tho air come into chem¬ 
ical combination, that beat is produced 
It is needless to add that this pro 
evss is being continually carried ou in th© 
human body, and to a greater or less degree 
in that of all other animals. “The starches 
and sugars” form the final materials into 
which we may resolvo our dinner. A large 
variety of subutances figure In the lists of 
chemists under tbo above designation. 
Common observation demonstrate* that 
we daily consume large quantities of the 
starches and sugars in our food. A po¬ 
tato, for instance, may legitimately 
enough bo described as a mass of starch 
and water; rice, ami allied substances, 
are three-fourths starch; from bread we ob- 
taiu a large quantity of starchy matter—all 
vegetables, in fact, contain starch in consid¬ 
erable proportions. Of the various * ‘sugars. ’ ’ 
chemically so-called, the latter remnrk prac¬ 
tically held* good. Even milk—nature’s 
Lvpic&l food—contains a proportion of sugar 


in tho form of sugar of milk, or lactine; and 
in tho muscle* of animals another oocuhar 
sugar” i# found. There can be littlo doubt 
that from sugars and *tarcli«m wo obtain 
malterH which, iu tin* economy of tho body, 
are readily converted into fat. 

TIGHTS TO HUY ASH HI Hr. 

The E.\|>en«r of A Kirin* Onvartf as |*rluC0| 
IVqximc or Dairymaid. 

1-Vru* York .star.] 

“Tight* constitute a stapia article with 
us,” said one of the principal dealers in 
theatrical good* of this «.r any other country. 
“They nro not only used in theaters, but *m 
shows of almost every description. The de¬ 
mand for tights has increased very lurgely 
iu tbl* country within the loot few years.” 

“What doss of show people wear out tne 
most, tighter” th© reporter askod. 

“Circus riders. It’s too rosin on the 
horse 1 * hack that doe* it. Then there's the 
perspiration, whicu makes it necessary to 
mv© tights washed every time they are used. 

A bareback circus rider will wear out one or 
two pairs of tight* in a week when Iib i* 
giving two performances a day, and if the 
season last* about thirty week* you can 
judgo for yourself of tho havoc a man or 
woman will make with tights.” 

“What do tight# coot?” 

"Cost? Why, just a* much a* the wearer 
has a mind to pay. They cost all the w ay 
from $'d a pair up to almost any amount 
within reason. 1 suppose th© average price 
paid for tighte by circus poopie i* ub -ut $($. 
The*© aro plain woven tight*, but very 
strong.” 

“There must bon great variety in tight*?” 
“1 should say there was. Thete’s u great 
variety in materials, a great variety m col¬ 
ors and styles, and a *ttll greater variety in 
fits. First come* tbe heavy cotton tight*, or 
the cheapest. These we hav© to keep la aU 
colors—flesh, white, iiuhleached, black, 
chocolate aud brown. Ollier color* can be 
turned out to order. Then there * tbo floe 
cotton tights, worsted tights. Lisle-thread 
tights, French cotton tight*, spun-silk tight*, 
pure silk tights perforated silk tights and 
perforated Lisin-thread lights* About half 
tbe people who come into our store come to 
buy tights.” 

“Are they generally sold ready-made, or 
mad© to measure/” 

1 'The finer clo*s of good* are uearly all 
made to measure. Of course, wedou't'bave 
to measure the person every time. W« have 
th© make-up or modal of a great many ac¬ 
tors and actresses, ond can turn them out 
tight* a*often a* they are wanted.” 

“What do you mean by the ‘make-up’ of 
actors and actr©•*©*?” 

“You don’t suppose these people have 
tbeir good* made up to fit their true form*, 
do you ? No more than one-fifth of them have 
their tight-fitting clothes made without pad¬ 
ding. Of n certain class of artists the pro¬ 
portion is still leas. Take a premier dauseuse, 
for example. How would she look posing 
before an audieuco if her costurno was not 
marie to givo her a *oft, rounded form? 
Tboso people, from the constant use of cer¬ 
tain mu»cles, get out of shape aud proportion, 
and it is a part of our business to restore 
them.” 

‘How can you do tbntf” 

‘With padding, of course. We make 
padded skirts, padded hips, padded arms, 
padded insteps, podded legs, padded thighs, 
padd*?d waists—iu fact, paaded everything. 
What’s it mad© off Fine lamb’s wool, and 
we guarantee a perfect fit and an elegant 
shape. When a large ballet 1* to be pro¬ 
duced we sometime# have to go into this 
branch of the business pretty extensively. 
An elegant farm doe* not always accom¬ 
pany u pretty face. Some of the prettiest 
girls wlu be slightly knock-kneed or bow- 
legged. W© straighten them ud. Some will 
be lacking in other ro»p©cte. We fill them 
out and make th© Veuus-like form that you 
see on the singe. W© have artist* who 
make a soecialty of this. In some cose* of 
ladies who nro vary particular, the artist 
will mnk© a iroxlcl of her; then perfect the 
model. and after that moke up the good*, so 
that when she put* them on sbe will posses* 
the beautiful form of a perfect model.” 

“How about wigs?” 

“There’s no end to the variety of wig*, 
both os to style and co>t. Th© cheapest and 
commonest nr© the ordinary negro or wench 
wig# that Mdl for 75 cent* apiece. Tho most 
oxpen-.iv© nro the blond© wig*, made of long 
human hair. These cost from $20 to $10. 
Artiste whu appear in a good many charac¬ 
ters have to Liovo a largo variety"of wigs. 
Here oru some of the wig* that are kept in 
stock. That's un old man’s wig; that** an 
Irish wig, and this on© i* a Yankee wig. 
Tbiscrae with Uo long hair standing on cud 
is a fright wig. Here is a bald wig, aud that 
on© with a pigtail is a ( hinatnau’s wig. of 
course. These ar© a lot of fin© wigs for 
court ladies and geutleiuen. Among th* 
other wig% that w© keep m stock are th© Sir 
Peier Tear!© wig, the ^hflock wig, the Paul 
Fry wig aud the Lund eary wig. We also 
have wigs for tb© tyj ica physician, tbe law¬ 
yer, tho monk and iu© flaxen-haired country 
boy. Beards, whisker* and mustaches we 
hav© to keep m just as large variety.” 

“And th© mask#?” 

“ W© have ma.-kb to represent ©very nation¬ 
ality uuutrr the sun. Some of the living per¬ 
sons whose face* wo Jkeep ar© th© Emperor 
William, the Pop©, Gou. Moltke, Bismarck, 
Gen. Hancock, noacoe Conkliug, Ben. But¬ 
ler, Beecher, Tolroage, Grant, etc.” 

“What do Lhentrical swords cost*” 

4 ‘From to $ 150. Th© average is about 
$23. Th© highest priced are trick swords, or 
those mado to break in two iu the middle. 
Tbe two parte of th© blade are hold together 
by a spring. Of course, there’s a great 
variety iu swords, also. There are rapiers, 
sciroctars. daggers, foils, claymores, combat 
swords, dirks, aud all these arc ornamented 
aud jeweled according to different stylos of 
art.” 

“Spending of jewelry, U there much real 
jewelry worn on the stage?” 

“Not so very much. In fact, the imita¬ 
tion jewels show off the best and givo the 
most satisfaction. Besides, the artist who 
wears tbe glass gems is uot iu constant dread 
of thieves, and can dispense with th© servico* 
of dotectivea, such os Mrs. Astor, for in¬ 
stance, has to employ each time she put# on 
her $1,000,000 worth of diamond*. I say 
they show off better on tho stage. There 
are a few actresses who prefer the genuine 
article. Well. 1 have sometimes sat in a 
theater and looked at them with an opera- 
glass. Now and then l would get a scintilla¬ 
tion, but that is all. But seo a lady come on 
the htag© with gloss ornumeute and you get 
a blaze and a dazzle at once wit jout th© aid 
of an opera-glass. ’ ’ 

“How do you explain that?” 

“Why, these gloss imitation gems that are 
set in crow os, corouete, necklace*, belt*, 
collars, bracoletn, brooches, etc., hove a sil¬ 
ver backing which reflect* tho light like a 
mirror. The original design* of all this non¬ 
sense are made in Pari*. We tak© tbe origi¬ 
nals and imitate them In a# large quanti tie* 
as they are wanted.” 

Endurance of Human Friendship. 

A writer in the New York World recently 
bad a talk with an old grave-digger, and 
drew from him some interesting observa¬ 
tions upon tbe question a* to who manifest 
the most grief when d©ath ontors tbe do¬ 
mestic circle and carries off tbe loved oue* 
of tho household. He remarked: 

A mother who loses her first child is about 
a* sad a sight as you would care to see at th* 
grave, and I am positive there is no grief to 
equal hers; next the daughter over tho losa 
of either of her parents, or tho parent* over 
tbe loss of tbfcir daughter; then the husband 
over tho death of his wife, and lastly tho 
wite over th© death of her husband. As for 
relative* any more distant than the#*, tb© 
grief is of short duration. Of course, there 
are exceptions to this rule, but I am •peak¬ 
ing generally. 1 have seen lover* 
stand by the grave* of their be- 
trothod and weep with more earnestness 
and show tbo grief that filled tbeir bcurte 
to a much greater extent than did any 
parent. A vouug lady pledged in marriage to 
a gentlomau will show the most uncontroU- 
ble sorrow, nnd will often swoon at th* 
grave, but after marring© she is the first to 
get over it. I think a man’* grief i* more 
lasting. Ix>t mo show you. Here is a littl* 
thre^-ycar old child’s grave; see bow neat 
it look* and bow fiosb the flowers are. They 
wore placed there by a poor mother; now on 
this sidv is a husband’* grave. On tho slab 
it aay* bo was but 26 years old. I dug that 
grave, and that cross of flower* was 
placed there on the day of tbe funeral, and 
the wife ha* uot boon here since. 
Now waik up this path a little way nnd 
I’ll show you a wife 1 * grave. But wait, see 
that young girl over near the big walk clean¬ 
ing twig* off of that grave with the wooden 
cross' Her mother Ls buried there and bat 
been for five years, but ©very week, w hen the 
weather permits, sb© comes nero to attend to 
it Now, here’s the wife’s grave, and that 
neat little headstone and flowers wore placed 
there by hor husband. He’s a poor brako- 
snitn on tho railroad, and she ha* been dead 
for throe vears. but vou drop in her© auy 
Sundav w : h©n be’* off and you’ll find him 
bora, cutting th© grass around it or doiujj 
something toward making it look neat, aud 
paying whnt llttb' tribute h« can to her who 
must hav© beau *>o dear to bun. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

TWO TABLES SPREAD. 

Roscoe warmly pressed the proffered hand 
of Maj. Carney .is they met on toe desolate 
•treet that bright, hot morning, and for n 
few seconds could not utter a word. The 
sight of a face fresh from the hearthstones of 
bis friends in Mississippi caused a Hood of 
bitter-sweet memories and image* to surge 
over his mind bewilderingly. He felt os one 
who, in distant lands, unexpectedly meets 
face to face a friend from home. The Major’s 
voice sounded strange and indistinct at ttret, 
as bis listener’s imagination surrounded his 
commanding presence with the cotton fields, 
aud country homes, and scenes, and faces 
amid which our hero hod known him; but 
the vail quickly dissolved to nothingness tie- 
fore the stern reaiity, aud he began to bear 
what the Major was saving. 

“I told her yesterday you would be one 
of the first I shouki seek out, and 1 am fortu¬ 
nate enough to meet you l>efore 1 have been 
In town an hour. You are looking a little 
used up, Owou. Haven’t had the fever yet, 
though, have you!” 

The-te were the first words whose import. 
Roscoe caught. He wondered what “she” 
it was to w hom Major Carney had promised 
he would seek him, but could not summon 
courage enough to coufess that be had not 
understood w hat had been said. He did not 
answer the question, but mdeed another in¬ 
stead. “WbaL in the world brings you to 
Memphis, Major?” Major Carney smiled, 
and putting hi* hand kiudly on the young 
man 's shoulder, replied: “The same thing 
that I suppose brought you here—the desire 
to benofit my fellow-men.’’ 

Roscoo would gladly have disclaimed any 
such worthy motive had he been able to 
think of any other, that would bear telling, 
to which ho could lay claim; but while he 
hesitated, his friond spoke again. 

“I do not deserve the credit for it that you 
do, Mr. Owen; for 1 bavo had the disease 
aud you have not,” he said. 

“I’m very glad you have had it.” replied 
Roscoe; “though wo find that that is by no 
means a specific against this fever.” 

“Oh, no, of course it’s not a specific, but 
it is an advantage. Now- we’ll make this 
agreement, if you are willing: If I have the 
fever you shall devote your attention to me. 
aud if you have it l will do likewise by you.” 

“I hope you will not ue**i attention,” re¬ 
plied Roscoe gravely; “but if you should 
you may depend upon tne.” 

“That’s arranged, then,” said the Major, 
smiling as he thought bow much more prob- 
ablo it was that he should be nurse than pa¬ 
tient. 

“How are all the friends in Poplar Ridge 

aud X-1” asked Roscoe. 

“All well wirb ono exception,” replied 
Msj. Carney; “and she, pertmps, more so 
than any. Mrs. Moore is dead.’’ 

Roscoe was not as shocked at this intelli¬ 
gence as he would have buua amid difioreat 
surroundings. But be was deeply grieved, 
and so expressed himself. He uni not ask 
after any of hi* friends by name, for he 
would not ask of CotttSSOS, and he could 
not have excluded her name from such an 
inquiry. Maj. Caruey was expecting just 
such questions, though, and deferred an¬ 
nouncing his marriage until the introduction 
of her name; and, as they soon reached the 
office of the Howards, aud there met others 
with whom they were acquainted. Roscoe 
and ho were finally dispatched in different 
directions, and the uews was still untold. 
Later, when they were again together and 
he noticed that Roscoe did not montion rbe 
name of a single one of their mutual friends, 
he began to realize that something more 
than be was aware of must underlie this 
restraint, and courteously foroboro to intro¬ 
duce the subject. 

For about ten days they went in and out 
among the sick, the dying and the dead. 
Sometimes they saw each other frequently 
during the day.' Other days would pass 
* itbout their meeting. One night Roscoe, 
tirod and sad, was dragging his listless steps 
toward bis hotel to snatch a few hours of in- 
dispensable rest. The moon was shining 
brightly and peacefully, shedding such a 
glory of mellow white light ns is only 
known to Southern summer nights. There 
vias a supernatural quiet brooding over the 
city. No footstep save his broke the solemn 
silence; and as be milized that such was the 
case he paused to look around him. “This,” 
he murmured, “is a sight seldom seen bv 
mortal eye. A great city with not a soul 
astir upon the street at midnight on a night 
like this, and all within the houses either 
sick or uundug those who suffer. This smil¬ 
ing moonlight seems to mock tho desolation 
it illumes. It is unfeeling, unpitying, insen¬ 
sate like all inanimate nature and the laws 
that govern it. How can a reasoning mau 
deny the existence of any God Mive that 
sumo mom less, mechanical nature. Tho 
scoffer would himself better represent a 
Deity; for he himself could rise above liis 
nature, as many here are doing.” 

He slowly resumed his walk, but ere he 
had gone many steps his ears were assailed 
by a sound that rooted him to the *pot and 
petrified him with aatonadmient. There 
a sudden wave of mingled song and laughter 
and a confusion of mauy voices, os suddenly 
cut off by the heavy closing of a door near 
by, and all was quiet again. He noticed 
that the sound came from a house a little way 
down the street, on the opposite side, and he 
crossed oyer and approached it. He could 
hear, by intense listening, a subdued mur¬ 
mur, so slight, however, that any one 
casually passing would never have noticed 
it. Satisfied that something was wrong 
here, he determined to investigate as thor¬ 
oughly as lie could the cause of such unseem¬ 
ly mirth. Ho ascended the steps of the house 
and again stopped to listen. He could hear 
distinctly a humming sound as of many 
voices, speaking noisiiv, but obscured by in¬ 
tervening obstacle*. The bon** was a large 
and elegant dwelling, on one of the streets 
mostly occupied by the residence* of wealthy 
families. The blinds in front were ail closed, 
and no ray of light showed itself at auy 
crevice. He tried tho lock and it 3’jellied 
to his touch. Slowly and cautiously 
lie r.wung the door inward, momentarily ex¬ 
pecting some unfriendly tongue to accost 
him. 1 be exigencies of the times had taught 
men to go armed, and he placed his hand 
upon & short but heavy revolver in his pock¬ 
et, resolved to use it if it became necessary 
to defend his person. No one spoko to him, 
however, and he entered the portal aud 
closed the door behind. The key was in the 
lock on the inner side, and be took it out and 
put it in his pocket. The sound of revelry 
was much louder now, proceeding from a 
room directly in the rear of the largo, square 
ball, the door to which was dosed. He un¬ 
derstood thou that this door, a* well as tho 
outer one, must havo been open whou tho 
uproar first attracted his attention on tho 
street. He could distinguish several diffor- 
©iit voices amid the general confusion, uuioug 
them those of women. Presently there was 
a sudden knocking in the room, succeeded by 
a song. While this was being sung he 

pushed bis investigation still farther. Pro¬ 
ceeding carefully along one side of tho dark 
hall, feeling the wall at bis right all the time, 
he approached the room. When with¬ 
in a yard or two of his object¬ 
ive point, *bis baud came iu con¬ 
tact w ith another door on his right. Thinking 
he might as well know whore it led to he 
softly opened it, and at once a flood of moon¬ 
light poured iuto the hall. He now saw that 
at his feet was a flight of three step* loading 
down to a platform, or open passagoway 
along the sido of the house. He conjectured 
that some of the window* of the room where¬ 
in the merry party were assembled might 
opeu on this passage, and a moment’s exam¬ 
ination proved thu conjecture to bo correct, 
lb© next Dimuto ho was standing 00 the 
l«ssage floor, looking in through an opeu 
window on a scene so wild, and strange, and 
inhuman, and revolting, that he could hard¬ 
ly credit bis own vision. The room wn* a 
family dining parlor, about twenty feet 
square, separated from a similar apurtmeut 
by a set of folding doors, which worn thrown 
back, making of both one long hall. Tho 
ceiling* were high, bordered with elegant 
cornices and brackets, and tastefully adorned 
with center-pieces, from which hong two 
!*rge gas chandeliers, whose ovorv burner 
wu* sending forth its touguo of ’ brilliant 
flame, filling tho entire space with a dazzling 
light. In the room neatest him 
was spread a glittering table. Cut- 
glass decanters and goblets, silver table- 
service shining like fire, cloths and napkius 


of white and crirosou. dishes of fowl and 
meats and vegetable* and pastry, bottles of 
claret and champagne, all in a state of dis¬ 
order and dilapidation, betokened the con¬ 
clusion of tho feast. Around this sumptuous 
board sat a foul and motley crew. There 
were four men and four women, all in n 
state of intoxication. At the upper end of the 
table sat a man whoso faco he could not dis¬ 
cern, as hi* head w as bent over the form of a 
woman, whose arms were around bu neck 
and who was trying to make him understand 
some expression thut was half drowned in 
the noise of song and laughter and clinking 
of glass and china. Her drees was all disor¬ 
dered and loose, her hair bung down over 
her shoulder*, her fingers were loaded with 
glittenug rings, a heavy gold chain was 
around her neck, aud her face nod eyes, 
lighted up a* they were with tho excitement 
of (ieu&uality and alcohol, were both alluring 
and repellant. Near her sat another pair, 
apparently creoles from Now Orleans; their 
black, gleaming eyes aud dark, oval face* 
wearing a mingled expression of watchful¬ 
ness and amusement as they drank their 
claret from the brimming goblet*. Sitting 
with back toward him was a man with a 
bushy red bead, who was continually 
reaching across the table to clink his 
glass against that of a buxom Irish 
woman opposite. Roscoe could sec that this 
worthy couple disdained such childish drink 
as wine, and devoted their efforts to the 
amber product of Kentucky distilleries, a 
decanter of which t raveled regularly to and 
fro between them. The fourth gentleman 
seemed to be a specimen from the faderlaud, 
and he was at that moment raising his eyes 
and his voico in a bewildered effort to sing 
a German drinking song, to which the rest 
of the company, alter the first, moment oi 
silence, hail ceased to pay any attention 
whatever. A negro woman, black as ink. 
whose evident condition of terror and alarm 
was heightened by the liquor she bad taken, 
was actiug the part of waiter. Not a con¬ 
nected sentence coaid be distinguished amid 
the riotous noise. Through the wide open 
doorway Roscoe could see that another table 
was spread for another feast, a feast for 
worms. Upon a sofa bed lay stretched the 
dead body of a man, whose starring evea 
and fallen*jaw seemed eloquent of horror at 
the ghoul-like merriment beside him. The 
limbs were tbrowu carelessly about, the 
scant apparel was crumpled and soiled, and 
every surrounding betrayed the reckless¬ 
ness aud carelessness of drunken at¬ 
tendance on helpless suffering. Ros- 
coe rightly conjectured that this was 
a case where the sick man had hired 
his own uurses, who had proved untaithful, 
and who, now that breath had left his body, 
were making the most of their opportunity, 
with the help of friends, to appropriate the 
“portable property” and consume the wines 
and provisions of the deceased ere the under¬ 
taker should come to remove their ouly pass¬ 
port to a decent dwelling. While he was 
debating what was the proper course for him 
to adopt, n sudden lull in the revelry and the 
turning of their beads toward the door by 
which he had first thought of entering, 
caused him to look in that direction. That 
door was now opeu, and^ipou its threshold 
stood a white*faced, stern figure, whose ap¬ 
pearance w as so majestic and imposing that 
it was no woudec its awe inspiring influence 
was felt and acknowledged so instantly by 
even that reckless crew. 

Robed in a loug bluck coat, buttoned closely 
to the throat, stood a mau whose colorless fea¬ 
tures, set off by tho darkness of his garb aud 
of the dim room behind him, looked ghastly 
in the light of the flaring chandeliers. His 
tbiu lips were curled disdainfully, lli* deli¬ 
cate nostrils were distended as 'with disgust. 
His deeply sunken gray eyes, preternatur- 
ally large, were flashing with indignation. 
The priest, for tuch he was, stood motion¬ 
less and silent, gazing upon them like a 
statue of judgment. The revelers returned 
the gaze and forgot their revelry. The 
brimming goblet paused at tho ready lip and 
sank ugnm to the table. Tho rollicking 
laugh died away with a gasp. The noisy 
toug was hushed as by magic. The foul jest 
was checked in thu midst of an otaoeue 
word. The lewd aueen of thu feast ceased 
her caresses of it* chief; and absolute 
silence, marred only by the subdued whist¬ 
ling of the gas jets, reigned iu Urn hall. Full 
a minute did this awful quiet fill the room; 
then it was broken by the negro woman, 
who, overwhehnud with terror, ejaculated: 
“Bressed Lawd, hab mussv!” and sank in a 
shapeless heap upon the 'floor by the wall. 
As though the sound of her voice had broken 
the spell,lhare was instant moveutuut among 
them; but boforo the ethers could manifest 
their intentions the man at tho head of the 
table had spruug to his feet with a fierce 
oath, and seizing a huge carving-knife from 
the table he rushed around it by the side 
farthest from the window where Ro*co© 
was stationed, and confronted the intruder, 
who had, at the same time, advanced a few' 
steps into the room. As the ruffian passed 
before him our hero looked intently at bis 
features, and the profile sent achillof horror 
crawling up and down hi* spine as he recog¬ 
nized the unmistakable face and form of 
Mr. Bill Ford. Tho complexion was flushed 
with rugu and drink and tho clothing was 
different, but there could bo no mistake. It 
was the same scoundrel who had caused him 
to be thrown, bound hand and foot, into 
Cold Water river as food for catfish. With 
uplifted arm he had advanced upon the 
priest and was reviling him with tho choicest 
profanity at his command. 

“Damn you for a sneaking hypocritical 

son of a b-of a priest; what are you 

sticking yourself in here for where you’re 
not wanted? What’* to hinder mo from cut¬ 
ting your d-d throat, you d-d white- 

livered sneakI” 

“ilowld a bit, Misther Ford! Howld a 
bit! Ye mustn’t harmm, the praste, sure. 
Ye mustn't do that at all, at all!” exclaimed 
a horrified voice, aud to Roacoe’s complete 
bewilderment tho rud-headed man in stag¬ 
gering to his foot displayed tho veritable 
features of thu Irishman, Mike, whoso Iteen- 
edged knife had cut tho thongs that 
bound his feet and thus given him 
a chance for bis life. HU eyes were redder, 
bis hair moro wiry and bushy, bis face dirtier 
and bis appunranee more like a bull terrier 
than over, and there was an expression of 
reckless resolve tu hi* tone aud manner, 
drunk as he was, that chocked for an instant 
thu rago of bis master. Moan while, the 
priest, calm and quiet, gazed with a cold, 
contemptuous eye that his autagomst could 
not once meet,'full in the face of Mr. Bill 
Ford. That gontlemau looked a moment at 
his rebellious follower, and exciaimed; * * Who 
the h-Fa to hinder, I’d like to know?” 

As hu was speaking the words Roscoe 
leaped lightly into thu room, and. suddenly 
appearing by the side of the priest, answered 
in a low tone: “I will.” 

The change that swept over tho features of 
the ruffian was appalling. The red faded to 
a dull grayish white. The eyes started from 
their sockets. I be jaw fell, as he caught 
one great gushing breath. His hair seemed 
to rise on hu head. The knife full from bis 
hand, and, shrieking “God Almighty!” m 
the tone of a prayor wrung from him'by an 
agony of horror, bo Hud bv them through 
the door and out of the house. Then 
ono by ono his companions sneaked 
alter him—all but the old negro woman, 
who wus paralyzed with fright aud whisky 
—and Roscoe and the priest were left alone 
with the dead amid tho fragments of the 
feast. He had often met thu holy man amid 
such scenes as wiu imposed upou him by his 
calling, and had learned to iuvo and rovur- 
onco him, although himsolf u Protestant, 
for, though sects are mauy, the Kiugdom of 
Christ is uniform, and His most precious 
coins benr tho same image and superscrip 
tiou, of whatever denomination they mav 
be—“Love to God and liis creatures. 
They composed tho limbs aud features of the 
deud into a seen bianco of decency and Roscoe 
left him to w atch there while he went to send 
efficient aid. Tnen ho went to his hotel, 
t pon the mantel in his room he found a 
note. Breaking too seal, bo read as follows 

Dear Own.*—I'm afraid I’m going to have a 
touch of the fover. If you can spare thu time 

como to ruy rooms. No. —, M- struct, first 

floor Yours, c. C. Carney. 

Without hesitating on instant, be turned 
and went to obey tl»«? tu turnons. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ax unexpected mletixo. 

In a large and cheerful apartment whose 


w indow* overlooked tho street Maj. Carney 
lay upon a sofa bedstead, tossing with the 
restlessness of furor. Ho extended his band 
to Roscoe a* he entered and smiled feebly. 
“Thaufc you for coming so soon, Owen,” ho 
said; “I was afnud you might be tied up by 
duty to others, or even sick yourself. When 
did You receive iny note!” 

“1 found it on my mantel about fifteen 
minute* ago,” replied Roscoe. “1 came im¬ 
mediately. Do >*ou think you havo the fe¬ 
ver?” 

“No doubt about it,” replied the Major. 

1 would know this headache right here,” 
and he touched his eyebrows with a thumb 
and fluger, “from any other pain in tho 
world.” 

'Havo you summoned a physician?” 

'Yes. Tho doctor left tun minutes ago. 

I want to talk to vou a little before 1 get 
crazy. I always go wild with any sort of a 
fever. My papers are in a ©mail portfolio in 
that trunk. It anything happens, vou un¬ 
derstand, open tho port folio and take out the 
large envelope sealed with red wax and send 
it bv express to the address written upou it. 
Will you do this for me without fail ^ 

“1 will. But we have good reason to be¬ 
lieve it will not become, necessary, as this is 
your second attack.” 

“Yes, ve*. of course,” said tho sick man 
hurriedly; “but my bead aches so I can’t 
talk much now. What was it 1 wanted to 
sav? Oh! yes; I sent at nine for two creoles 
1 knew in New Orleans to come and nurse 
nie, but they cuh’t be found. They’ll get 
uiy note as soon as they go to their boarding¬ 
house, pud will come. They’re good nurses, 
but awful rascals. They’ll take care of mo 
all right; but keep everything valuable 
locked up from them, and slay near mu as 
much as you can. Here are my keys. Now, 
I'll try to sloop some.” 

He closed his eyes, and lay quiet n few 
minutes; but presently he opened them with 
a start. 

“Wbat an idiot 1 am!” he exclaimed. 
“Go this minute to the newspaper offices, 
and tell them not to announce my illnos*. It 
must not be known. She might even come 
here, and tliat would be awful." 

Roscoe thought him laboring under a de¬ 
lusion of fever, and replied soothingly, but 
did not start. Major Uarney rose on his el¬ 
bow, and looked at him curiously, ere bo 
spoke again. 

“I mean it, Owen.” ho said quietly. “I’m 
not crazy yot. Don’t let them publish a syl¬ 
lable of it.” 

He now saw that it was the Major's do- 
sire, fully understood ami rationnjjy form¬ 
ed, and he went at onco to comply. He 
went to tho nearest office, and found that ho 
was entirely too late. Half the edition, they 
told him, was already mailed, and Major 
Carney’* uatue was in tho jiapor as one of 
the stricken. 

Foreboding an evil that ho could not de¬ 
fine, ho returned to the sick-room. Then* 
had been an arrival during his absence. A 
dark-skinned woman, with a towel foiled 
and bound round her bead, sat by the bed¬ 
side of the sick man. ami a man. with his 
back to the door, was arranging sundry 
vials aud cup* ou the bureau. Hu turned us 
Roscoe entered, and showed the face of tho 
creola who had been a partaker of the feast 
ho had disturbed not three hours before. The 
man recognized hirn at onco, and evidently 
thought Roscoe had come on business con¬ 
nected witb tnat transaction, for he ap- 

C reached with considerable trepidation, 
owing and apologizing. 

“Ah, M’aieur,” ho said, wringing one 
baud in the other, “1 was vor unfortunate 
this night. Meesler Ford ho invite us, me 
ancl Camille, to take a loetle souper , an’ 
w’eu w# go there we find him what you see, 
and Meester Ford he say we *all stay; so we 
stay, aud we drink ver much wine, and w’en 
we go home we flue a let taro from our good 
friend, Maj. Carney, an’ eef you pU-use, 
sir, don’t make no affaire of it. tin’ we will 
take ver good care of our friend, Maj. 
Carney.” 

lie seemed quite sincerely distressed, al¬ 
though he was evidently vet under the in¬ 
fluence of the wine he had taken; ami Res- 
coe was iu great doubt as to what be ought 
to do. Maj. Caruey wo* asleep, and he 
feared it would be injurious to wake him. 
liis word* had convinced Roscoe that these 
must be the nurses he txpectod, and ho was 
also evidently aware that they wore not verv 
trustworthy.* Altogether it would be better, 
he concluded, to wait uutil the patient 
waked, and then ho could act as circum¬ 
stance* d 1 reeled. 

•Are you sure you are the nurse* ho sent 
for ?’ ’ he asked. 

“Yes. yes. Certainly. Thu very same 
nurses. No doubt at all. ’ * 

“Very well. I will uat disturb you then, 
until ho wake*; but ho L uiy very good 
friend also, and 1 shall look after you very 
closely. You may rely on that.” 

Roscoe laid down upou a lounge to snatch 
a few minutes of the sleep be so much need¬ 
ed, and was unconscious iu an instant. He 
was no thoroughly worn out witb fatigue 
and watchiug that hi* sense of heating, and, 
indeed, his whole nerve system, was in a*tato 
of exalted sensibility. and iiL slumbers, al¬ 
though deep, were ' broken by the .slightest 
sound. Thus, a* the creoles Vcvon learned, 
the clink of a glass or spoon, the movement 
of a chair, or nnv sound from tho bed of the 
iuvalui, caused his luminous brown eyes to 
become widely unvailed, however deep 
might be bis sleep. 

The dawn broadened into day, aud the sun 
leaped yellow and hot above the horizon; but 
still the silence of the sick room remained tiu- 
brokcu. First one nurse and then the other 
stole away to some uoknown region iu the 
house for breakfast and returned. About 8 
o’clock a light, firm stepcamu into the room, 
and a young gentleman, faultlessly attired, 
with hat in baud and ouo glove removed, 
stood by the, bedside gazing upon the patient. 
Roecoe bad risen as he entered, aud greeted 
him quietly, but warmly. 

“D this your first visit here, doctor!” he 
inquired. 

“Yes,'’ replied the young physician. “Dr. 
M. is so knocked up that I cm making his 
morning round of calls. He will be in this 
evening." 

Then turning to the nura* he asked a few 
pointed question* a> to what they had beeu 
doing for the patient, gave a detailed plau 
for the day’s care aud medication, and de¬ 
parted with the same cheerful, confident, un¬ 
assuming air aud step that had marked his 
entrance. 

He was one of the many volunteer physi¬ 
cians who, either for love of their prof** 
sion, or of adventure, or of heroism, or of 
humanity. Coolly faced their fat© aud full 
bravely fighting the viewless foe. W hat 
were their motives is unknow n to man, but 
their deeds are unforgotteu, und thu sound 
of their names is, in many a Southern home, 
sure to evoke most grateful prayers and 
tears. 

When Mnj. Carney awoke from his long, 
fitful slumber there was delirium iu his gnzo 
und speech. Ho knew Roscoe vory well, but 
hi* fancies wandered from theme to theme 
with startling rapidity, and were utterly in¬ 
coherent. At one moment he fancied him¬ 
self in New Orleans, aud asked Rescue how 
he liked the city. 

“1 must take you round when I get over 
the fever,” be said, “and show you our 
cemeteries. You mu-»t not think it odd that 
our burying-places are the tastiest things we 
have,” ho continued; * 'these epidemics 
make them places of frequent resort. After 
a fashion they are the fashion you see,” and 
he laughed gleefully. 

“W'bat is your opiniou of love, Owen?” 
he suddenly asked. 

“Really. Major. I am not prepared to ex¬ 
press one,” was the reply. 

“1 don’t wonder,” said the sick man. 
“Such folly is fitly represen oxi by the cun¬ 
ning wit oi the aucient myth-makers. See 
how they have represented Dim; a silly babv, 
too young to be sensible; fat because he is 
greedy and selfish; naked because he ought 
to bo ashamed to be seen; armed to do mis¬ 
chief, and winged to depart when it is doue. 
Ah! they were si}- old satirists, those myth 
makers,” and again he laughed. 

“No doubt,’ replied Roscoe; “but for all 
that you must keep your bauds under the 
bed-*pread.” 

“Yes. certainly; thank you. Ah. Owen! 
there is a magnificent future before us. 
With her great fortune and my nam© and in¬ 
fluence combined, my destiny is irresistible. 
You mu«fi read law; yes, you must read law. 
1 havo tho finest library m the city. You 
are a true man. Are you not a true man. 
Owen?” and he gazed intently into Roscoe’* 
face, with hu great bluck eyes fiaimug with 
fever. 

“Listen, Major,” said Roscoe. “Your 
fever u very high now, aud I want your 
nurse to sponge you carefully with whisky 
and water. But you must lie still, and not 
toss about. You uro talking too much. ” 
"\os, of course; thanks,” ha answered, 
and submitted to the sponging. Then ho 
slept a little while, and the lever rose again, 
and he raved, and was sponged, and slept 
agniu. Thus passed the da> r and night and 
the next morning; until, about n*»on, his 
fever rapidly left him, and he was week ami 
iHrlpIa** 1 ration U Now came the 
vigil of line uufratg that, if nuv thing could, 
would save hi* Mu. A physician remained 
constantly m the room to note every Indica¬ 
tion of change. A nurse sat always by hu 


bedside to provent the least exertion or ex¬ 
posure. Nourishing and slightly' stimulating 
drinks were administered by spoonfuls. 
Light and air were tempered to suitable de- 

? ;rees for his welfare. Every’ one wa* anx- 
ous and watchful save the patient, who 
seemed to think he was doing vory well, and 
was more annoyed by thoughts of the trou¬ 
ble he was giving others, than by apprehen¬ 
sions of danger to himself. At 2 o’clock ho 
conceived the idea that Roscoe could not 
take thu rest ho needed amid the surround¬ 
ing* of the sick chamber, and insisted on his 
going to the hotel to sleep until night. 
Finally, to pacify him, the youth consented 
to go, and, donning hi* Panama hat, left the 
room. 

As he closed the door behind him he saw a 
lady entering the opposite side of the vesti 
bule, and, thinking her one of those charita¬ 
ble saints who were daily offering up their 
lives on tb© altar of humanity, he raised his 
hat and stepped aside to let' her pass. She 
stopped when opposite him and began to 
speak. 

“Excuse me. sir,” she said, “but may I 
ask which is Mai. Carney’s apartment*:” 
Then she uttered n slight exclamation, and 
put her baud* Imfore her face. As for Ros¬ 
coe, he stood still, unable to move or speak, 
so astonished and dismayed w as be to meet 
Constance Hardison in *uch a place. She 
bad not recognized him at first glance, be¬ 
cause, coining from the glare of the street 
into the *uGlued light of the vestibule, her 
eyes had to become accustomed to the ob¬ 
scurity, and her vail had concealed her fea¬ 
ture* from him. But he recognized her voice 
the instant she spoko. and he felt that he 
would rather have heard hi* own death war¬ 
rant than thus to kuuw that she was in that 
awful place. (July an instant did she stand 
thus. Thun, removing her hands, she railed 
her vail, and came toward him with ono 
hand outstretched. 

‘ ‘Oh, Mr. Owen! W111 you not shake bands 
with inef I remember what you said, and I 
siucerely ask your pardou. I was altogether 
iu tho wrong. 1 wish I bad ouly knowu!” 
Then ho sprang forward and seized the prof¬ 
fered hand, and, ere she could prevent it, 

E ressed it to his lips, his heart; ho would 
ave clasped her to hi* bosom in an ecstacy 
of mingled joy and relief, and fear, and dis¬ 
may, which his tearful uves and cheeks ex¬ 
pressed, though his tongue had uttered not a 
word; but she prevented the embrace by 
suddettl)* breaking from him. exclaiming: 
“Nof no! not that?” and she covered her 
faco again, wrfiile between the slender 
white fingers be mw the hot blushes leaping 
over chuck and brow. He did not 
understand that. He could not un¬ 

derstand any thing except tbot they were 
reconcile*], and that she was in the midst of 
the pest ilence. 

“Constance! my darling! Why, in the 
name of God, are you in this awful place? 
What bring* you here?” were his first words; 
but, nb! how did they overflow with Yearn¬ 
ing love, and teuderJst reproach, ana anx¬ 
ious foreboding. 

She looked at hitn w1th an awful fear in 
her eyes. “He does uot know!” she thought. 
“He would never buve called me that it he 
had know'll. ” 

He wus approaching her again, and she 
felt that she must stop him, so she answered 
him: 

“i came to nurse Major Cnrnej'.” 

A look of bewilderment swept over his 
fine features as he asked: “Why come to 
nurse /u’m/” 

She could not tell hitn; yot she must. Her 
gr at dark eye* rested on'him with a dumb 
entreaty that was pitiful; but he waited for 
her answer. 

“Oh, Mr. Owen! do you not know? can 
you not guusaf’ she luut mured. He shook 
his bead. Then he strode quickly to her *id© 
aud seized her w rist with a fierce grasp. “No! 

I will not gu©s*. You shall tell me,” ho said 
in a hu.sk>' tone. His face bad flushed angri¬ 
ly, for h© began to suspect that she bad in¬ 
deed been playing with him. He did uot 
dream of the truth. 

"It is because i am—his wife,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

8be would not havo been astonished or of¬ 
fended had he thrown bur rndej>' trpm him 
aud |toured a torrent jf ret»tt>ach upon her 
for her treatment of him. ludeed it would 
have been a sort of vicarious expression of 
her own pent up grief, and thus, in some 
measure, a relief to her. But no such out¬ 
burst succeeded that whispered announce¬ 
ment. As on some mountain top, even while 
thu midsummer sun is bathing it with living 
warmth and light, a great gray cloud unfold* 
itself and ovetshadow* all the landscape with 
cold ami sullen gloom, so did a chill and 
pitile** gray shadow creep over Koscoo’s 
face as be gnzed sienily upon that ionn once 
so proud at.d queenly, but now so suppliant 
and shrinking. The icy gleam ol scorn 
shone from hi* eves. 'I he chilly smile of 
contempt dUguim*] the natural sweetness of 
hi* mouth. Hi* finger* relaxed their grasp 
upon her wrist. Ho retreated a step and 
bowed sarcastically. 

“Rardon me. madam,” bo said, “for de¬ 
taining you to long, llai I bueu awnro that 
it wiw u loving wife whose footsteps i was 
arresting, I would not bavo been guilty of 
the indiscretion. Allow me--,” and with 
mock gallantry he turned to open the cham¬ 
ber door for her to enter. 

“.Stay!” she said, and he paused. Sho was 
silout a moment, as though striving for con¬ 
trol over her voice; but seeing thut he was 
iuqM:nnt to bo gone, she forced herself to 
speak. “Have you been watching him!” sho 
asked. He bowel. “You will uot let my 
coming deprive him of your attent ionf” she 
pleaded piteously, the uncontrollable tears 
now streaming over tho beautiful face. 

“Certainly uot,” ho replied, bowing and 
stmliog; “wh>'should it! Indeed, in addi¬ 
tion to the call of duty, I now have the 
riddel incentive of a beautiful and ebarmiug 
companion,” and wiih.lhb he opened tho 
door. 

Had ho stricken her with his fid he would 
have been less cruel. She actually staggered 
under the blow inflicted by hi* tone and 
word*. Could hu have read her heart at that 
moment ho would, like Judas, have gouoand 
hanged himself; but bo only saw that she 
faltered an instant, th©n dried her tear* with 
her handkerchief, and, ns *ho passed, gave 
him a strange, slow, inward look, and said: 
“May Goa forgive you, as I do.” 

Theu he closed the door after her and 
wont his way; but somehow he felt more 
like ono wronging than one wronged. lie 
reached tho street atid paused to collect his 
thoughts. Ho bad undergone many start¬ 
ling experiences during his life, but none of 
them had so thoroughly shaken him as had 
this. True, he bad considered their separa¬ 
tion final, but without acknowlodging the 
truth to himself it wo* yet true that be lind 
been yielding to an undefined hope that 
something might yet rtojuite them. Now, 
however, he «aw the seal of irrevocable fate 
upon their separation. 

“ShB must have been fal*e from the very 
first,” he tbought. “Mr*. I’hmqisett always 
said she would marry Maj. Carney. t$he 
gave tne a fair warning against Southern 
girls; but how could I believe that deceit 
lurked in those calm, prond eyes?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 

si mu os the gallows. 

Praying Time—A Narrow Etrape, 

|Pa lUuirlfiftut Times .] 

Tho following brief new* item appeared in 
a local paper ou Thursday: 

Richard Carr, an old Canadian octogenarian, 
who haJ lived ou this aide of the lake fur many 
year*, died on Monday la*t and was taken to On¬ 
tario for interment, lie was oncu sentenced to 
be hanged. 

It was seen by Dr. M. J. Clark, of this 
city, and tho Doctor furnished the following 
account of Carr’s escape from tho gallows: 
“1 had no idea thut Carr was living on this 
side of the lake, or that ho was living at all. 
Not having beard anything of him for thirty 
years, I supposed him loug since dead. Hw 
arrest, couviction, sentence aud escape ore 
events closel>' connected with my family aud 
my childhood, my uncle. Rev. John Ryer- 
*oli. being the clergyman who attended Carr 
to thu scaffold, and who prayed against tirno 
for the purpose of cbeatiug tno hangman. 
He succeeded, aud this is how it ail hap¬ 
pened: I was a child at tho time, 

and it happened at Yittoria, a Cana¬ 
dian village just across the lake, about fiftv- 
tlve years ago. Whom did Carr kill? No 
one. ' Une day, I remember wed, the village 
was thrown iuto great excitement by thu 
discovery of a crime for which the penalty 
wu* death. Some one bad stolen uu ox. A 
diligeut search resulted in the discovery of 
thu bide, and suspicion fell upon Carr, who 
was known to be poor, and in who^e house 
the odor of cooked meat still huug. The vil¬ 
lage dogberry and shallow dignitaries, that 
were next to deities in my eye* then, suc¬ 
ceeded in extorting a confesdou of guilt from 
Carr aud another poor follow uamed Smith. 
Tho culprits were Drought to trial, and u jury 
of twelve fel ow-men louud uo difficulty in 
consigning both to the scaffold, oUer’tbe 
learned Judge bad expatiated for hours upon 
the enormity of tho crime against God and 
man. Sentence of death wan passed upon 
t i urr and &tuith. und they would probably 
inive bc-'U executed tint next day, nut 1 sup- 
jwwe tne .Sheriff thought It would be regarded 
a* ungontlemauly aud un trundle if he did 
not arrange the tmio so that bis distant con¬ 


stituency could get in to witness the sight.’ 
Travel was slow In those day* of no railroad*. 
Among those who were horrified and shocked 
at tl»e approaching execution were my unde, 
the spiritual adviser of the poor fellows, and 
Dr. John Rolf, whose memory still chugs to 
thu village. The Rev. John Ityerson was a 
brother to Dr. Kgerton Ryerson, D. I)., 
Superintendent of Education in Ontario, who 
died two years ago. 

“Dr. Rolf was more excited than any 
other of Smith’s and Carr’s *ympathizors, 
and ho determined to ride to Toronto and 
^intercede with the Governor, who, I think, 
wo* Sir John Colburn. Before departing ou 
his hazardous errand of mercy. Dr. Rolf was 
closeted with uiy unde. Rev. John Ryarson. 
The latter subsequently told me thnt *b« had 
agreed to delay the hanging all ho could by 
making the closing prayer as long as bis 
strength and power of utterance would per¬ 
mit, provided that Rolf had not returned. 
Good Dr. Rolf calculated upon getting back 
a few hours before t^ time set for tUu exe¬ 


cution. He set out < 


tho swiftest horse to 


be had in tho village, but tho itt'iple had lit¬ 
tle faith in the Governor’s inclination to in- 
terieru. The days fiew on and the people 
(locked in from thu surrounding country. 
Uncle John did all he could to comfort t he 
doomed men and lead them to a realization 
of a greater mercy than man’s, but they' re¬ 
fused to be comforted. The fatal morning 
came, but without any tidings of Dr. Rolf. 
The hour arrived and the men were led out 
to die. Private banging* had not come into 
fa-shion then. It was considered good and 
wbolesomo for tho common people to wit¬ 
ness the awful and just punishment of tho 
horse, sheen and cattle-stealer. The gullows 
was erected out iu the open and in full view* 
of all. It was none of your patent, latest 
stylo instrument of death. No sand-bag or 
scientific tests were made to assure the quick¬ 
est death possible. It was a rude structure, 
ujion which tho village carpenter nmy not 
have expended more than two hours’ labor. 

“Smith and (’arr wero placed in (M^ltion. 
and when thu hangman’s little preliminaries 
were over the Sheriff was informed that all 
was ready* for the parson’s final blessing or 
prayer. Theu Rev. Kyer&on got down on 
bis knees and began tho longest and most re¬ 
markable prayer on record. Hi< voice was 
low purposely, for he w i»hed to husband his 
vocal strength. He prayed for about twenty 
minutes without creating remark, for long 
prayer* wem not a* distasteful then as now. 
Blit when be entered upon thu second half 
hour great restlessness was manifested. The 
sun poured down upon the uncovered bauds 
and many did not hesitate to say aloud thut 
they wore getting too much of a good thing. 
The .SnerifT was impatient and the hangman 
looked weary. The proceedings mude him 
tired. Even the poor wretches awaiting 
death showed annoyance, for uncle had not 
told them of hi* compact with Dr. Rolf. 
T he murmurs rose higher and higher, but 
uucle prayed on without ceasing. An hour 
passed aud he was still ou bis knees. There 
was now no relevancy in bis appeal. Hu 
merely* uttered wrords and disconnectod 
phrases to consume time. The muscles of 
hi* throat contracted, bis tongue was dry and 
clove to hi* mouth and his voice was husky, 
but be prayed on, the words fulling without 
meaning upon his hearer**. 

“Hu told me later that he did not know 
what he was saving, and that thu only leal 
prayer uttered in all that time wus a silent 
one and composed of four words: ‘God hasten 
Rolf’s footsteps.' Whenever 1 see the plav 
of ‘Damon aud Rythias,' I am remiude l of 
that fearful scene,” continued Dr. Clark. 
“At the end of an hour and a half there was 
quite an uproar, and the discoutent had ut¬ 
most become a riot, when a voice cried: 
‘Here comes Dr. Rolf!’ My uncle did not 
hearer heed the new tumult tha; now aro*u, 
but prayed on, becoming weaker each min¬ 
ute. .Soon tho horseman approached near 
enough to bo recognized, and the doctor 
dashed up to tho very foot of thu scaffold, 
scattering people rigiit aud loft. He was too 
weak to speak or more, but a man in tho 
crowd snatched a document from his band 
and mounting on the back of tbo horse, 
shouted: ^Reprieve! Reprieve!’ It was 
so, and that is how* (’arr and Smith wore 
saved.” 

Titles In the South. 

[Philadelphia Kerning Caff.] 

“Fa;” said a little Kentucky boy, "what 
is the title of a man who command* a rogi- 
ttn in 

“Colonel, rov son.” 

“Do you comcimtid a regiment!” 

“Yes, somewhat. I dou’t command a 
regiment of soldiers,” the Colonel explained. 
“\Ve are having times of peace How, you 
know. 1 only cottiinaud your ruamma.”* 

“I* my nminnm a regiment!” 

“Yes, indeed,” hu replied with a sigh; 
“your mamma is a regiment—a whole regi¬ 
ment.” ___ 

Hir Mini Him l'p. 

[Philadelphia Call.] 

“I think I saw y'ou standing in front of tho 
Fifth Avenue Hotel to-day,” said a New 
York young lady to a dude, who was mak¬ 
ing an evening call. 

“Ya’as,” it replied, with a silly look, “X- 
aw-diuu there every da’ay, y'know.” 

“Do*you!” she sweetly said, “and don't 
you tire of tixithpicks!” 

AGRICUUUKAL DEPARTMENT. 


£ Itins l lirir Nnotsla. 

iTe* 


[To ffw Editor of the Courier-Journat.] 
Please uatue the cheapest and most effec¬ 
tive method of preventing swine from root¬ 
ing. A. \V. Allen. 

Verona, Lee Co.. Miss., March?, 1^S4. 

Ileritniilu rnn. 

[To the Editor of the Courier^Journal.] 

Ha* there ever been discovered a method 
for killing Bermuda grass! It is completely 
taking some of the btat forms in our coun¬ 
try. H. C. Bailey. 

BExmcrr, Texas, March 6, 1^*4. 


Fanny Field Hiurountrd. 

[7b the Editor of the Courier-JournaTA 

Fanny l>eld lakes the position that no one 
can tell’toll anything about the *ex of thu 
contents of an'ugg in advance of the event 
of hatchiug. This I do not regard a* alto¬ 
gether correct. I was born on n farm in 
Mississippi, and 1 remember that ouo of my 
brothers made a specialty of tho poultry on 
the place. At the close of each day he gath¬ 
ered the eggs. The bens were all named, and 
by some means or other he could tell by the 
shape the ©gg of any given hen. Whou bo 
set a hen ho gave her so tnativ long and so 
many short eggs, and tho result wa» invaria¬ 
bly as bo exiiectod und said it would be—long 
eggs for males and short eggs for females. 

Subscriber. 

Ixdianola, Texas, March 7, 1SS1. 

A Warning t» Molri. 

f To thr Editor of the Courier-Journal.] 

D. B. Stagg can kill moles by putting 
castor bean* in ibeir path* or runs. Goober 
peas or corn treated with arsenic and thu* 
placed will also do thu work. 

Ben. O. Johnson, 

College Hill, Miss., March 7, 1SST. 

What Mr. Stagg want* is a supply of the 
castor beau in the paths of the mole*. Twice 
1 havu tried this in my garden, and both 
times with success. Thu moles cat the beans 
and die. The bean* are put into the trail by 
making a small hole through thu earth. 
Hole* should thus be made at intervals along 
a trail and into each hole put four or five 
beans. R. W. Hld&on. 

Tep.ry, Miss., March b, ISb-l. 

I will give, for the benefit of D. B. Stngg, 
ray plan of preventing moles from eating 
corn after it i* planted: Shull tbo corn atm 
put, say a peck, in an old pot or oven. To 
this peck of corn add what would make two 
tablesj>oonhful of tar—just enough to coat or 
wet the corn. Stir the corn until every grain 
is smeared or covered with the tar. Next 
tatco dry ashes and sift in among the tarred 
grain, stirring and sifting until llie a-he* 
form an external coating for thu grain. Now 
plant, and neither moles, birds nor worms 
will give any troublo. B. 

Spring Valley, Ala., March, 10, lb$4. 

I ndcrdralolnx. 

There U no difference of opinion among 
agricultural authorities in regard to this ..ab¬ 
ject—all agree that farms everywhere should 
be undurdrained. Why should farm* be un- 
derdrained f A very excellent answer os 
follow* was made to this at a meeting of tho 
Iowa State Dramugo Association: 1. Be¬ 
cause it will make our soil and climate at 
least threo degree warmer. Water stand¬ 
ing on the earth or the soil water-soaked in 
the spring requires a vast amount of suu 
heat to expel it, aud the farmer ha* 
to wait. Frequently it becomes late, 
aud he plants before tue soil 
has become warm enough, thu seed 
rots, and the work must be repeated, and 
tbo crop i* forced into the season of frost in 
the fall. If thu woll b drained, the first wuriu 
situ rav* remove th© front from the ground, 
and the soil i* toady lor the farmer Un« 
underdraiu i* worth a dozen open dttvhc*. 
2. It will insure larger crop*, fctalo planting 
in spring can only be done on well-drained 


soil. With tho first warm sun the seed 
sprinjp up and get* in advance of the weeds, 
and the farmer has a whole season in which 
to cultivate his crop. .3. It will mako 
crops more certain and reliable. In 
early spring in uuderdrained soil 
seed will remain a long time with 
out: rotting. The water of a roinv, wet 
spring passes into the poruusoil aud is carried 
off. »»uo smosou is like another for under- 
drained soil. 4. If will remove at least sixtv 
per cent, of the malarial diseases of the hu¬ 
man family and domestic animal*. This has 
been thoroughly domonstrated. The cost of 
sickness and hws of time, tho result of mala¬ 
ria, which comes from stagnant water and 
water-soaked soil, would pay for draining 
the whole State. A large number of dis¬ 
ease* ntnotig cattle, horses and hogs aro 
tracuable to impure water taken from sloughs 
andvnrgriant |#uds, aud stagnation in thu 
earth or air is death.” 

The Uaakrt Willow. 

"I will say,” observes a correspondent of 
the Courier- Journal, writing from Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y .. “that the weight of information 
docs not extend encouragement to cultiva¬ 
tors who have in mind tho raising of this 
plant for profit. Perhaps the *trnngest ar¬ 
gument at thu present time in this direction 
is tho extent to which rattan Imaket aud 
other articles have superseded willow-ware. 
Certainly the success of tboM? who havu at¬ 
tempted willow culture in this country has 
been very limited.” Tho Chicago Prairie 
Fanner, in discussing this subject, says 
that “tbo basket willow has never 
succeeded in tho United States as a 
crop by which money might be made 
through the side of the prepared shoots 
for basket making. Machtner>' for peel¬ 
ing thu bark ha* dot worked satisfactorily, 
and the cost of peeling by hand easts too 
much, even at present prices of labor, to 
nuike raising the canes a paying one. There 
have been a number of attempt* to introduce 
its cultivation as a money crop. Considera¬ 
ble capital ha* been spent in some instances 
in fixture* and machinery, and always, so 
far a* our knowledge goes, resulting in lo*s 
to the projectors. It has one quality, well 
known, and u inch could be made as availa¬ 
ble as it is in Europe—ite use for protecting 
banks, especially of streams. For railwa\' 
and other embankments, once it gets a foot¬ 
hold it will, through its network of roots, 
tu>on All the soil aud prevent all washing. 
It is *o used in Germany, and on the 
bank* of the Rhine, and ou othor streams it 
i* in genorul u>u lo pt event under abrasion 
by flood*. Where the soil is moist, short 
cuttings grow rapidly. On dry bank* the 
cuttings should be longer. Once established, 
it requires no further care, and thu annual 
growth might give employment to women 
and children in peeling thu twigs for mar¬ 
ket. For peeling, the shoots should be 
straight, loug. Mipie, and without side 
branches. They are cut, tied in bundles, thu 
butts even, and In tho spring these butt* aro 
set in water to a depth of three or four inch¬ 
es until the bnrk will slip *-o»ily. The>* are 
then quirkly peeled by liuud, by tncaus of a 
forked stick, so arranged that it will easily 
grip thu lurk.” A Boston pnp~«r, the 
American Cultivator evidently sticks to it 
that we ought to be heartily ashumed of 
our.%elvos for not growing our own willows. 
It say* that “tho banket willow is, iu mon>' 
sections, a very profitable side crop, requir¬ 
ing little labor und often occupying land 
that would othurwfi « be of little value. Tbo 
unpeeied willow sells r-ndilv at $20 to £*£> 
pur ton, while from thro-* to six tons aro 
grown |K»r acre. The peeled willow is worih 
at the factories $1U0 jwr ton. A machine 
lms lately been invented for peeling willow 
by hor>© or steam jiower. and this great dis¬ 
parity in price will not loug exist. This 
machine will give a great impetus to the 
manufacture of willow ware. About $<>,- 
000,000 worth of willow has been imported 
into thi* countr>' per year. As we can grow 
it profitabl}' tlii* importation should cease.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rejtrinted from the Weekly Courier-Jour¬ 
nal—Only a Limited Number of letters 
Answered—No Attention Paid to Commu¬ 
nications not Accompanied by the Name 
of the Writer,] 

To <'orr.**pond©nls. 

1—Ik> not write anonymous letter*. Give full 
name ami p»*t office address to euafile us to reply 
by mail If we deem such n course bust. 2, Write 
ou one ildu of Ui© papur only. R. Do not uie 
abbreviation* nor asU frivolous questions. 4. Wo 
cau not give opinion* upon ih© responsibility or 
character of bu-invs.\ firnn of Louisville or else¬ 
where. 5. Do not send Arithmetical problems or 
grammatical qu -stlons. t). luclose *tamp or card 
for reply to question* of a personal nature. 7. 
Persons asking questions through LhU depart¬ 
ment should confine their inquiries to the least 
pos-.lble mintbur. It is better to ask only one or 
two questions at a time, and ilto»e relating to ag¬ 
riculture or.the farm and home should always bo 
separate from miscellaneous inquiries. We want 
to imoru^s on our readers also the foci that they 
should only itmkc inquiries on topi'** of general 
interest. It* Is unjust to our thousand* of loader* 
that space should be taken up in thr paper in 
answering quntions of no concern loan/ one 
suvu the person who write* them. Time can uot 
be taken to cut off questions male part of a let¬ 
ter lo tho business deimrtuirnL and all such 
will re main unanswered uven rurtri: vnamoxa 
AT USE Tinn WILL FltKVXNT AN ASSVtK TO ANT OV 
TW P f . 


New Amunv. Isn. I. Is there Inyour city n 
Congregational or Protestant Methodist church? 
11. Are thu exAminatioiis of candidates for Gov 
ennufuit positions held at regular interval* In 
your city, aud when will the next be held? 

E. S. W. 

drisfprr—1. There is not. C. We do not know 
when the board will meet again. Public notice 
through iho Cur*!£X-Joi*RXAL is usually given 
some days thrfuro it meet*. 0 

R. F. K., Natchez, Miss.—J oaquin Mil¬ 
ler nt present claim* New York City as his place 
of residence. We comply with your request, 
and givu place to the “Soldier's Huprieve:” 

“31y Fred! I can’t understand It,” 

And Ins voice It quivered with pain, 

Wliilu tear* kept slowly dropping 
Ou his trembling hands hka min; 

“For Fred was :*o bravo and loyal. 

So true; but ray eye* arc dim. 

And l can not road the letter. 

The last 1 shall get from him; 

Plusse road it. sdr. while I listeu— 

In fancy I echini dead. 

My boy shot down like a traitor! 

My noble, my brave boy Fred.” 

“Dear Father*’—eo ran thu letter— 
••Tomorrow, when twilight creeps 
Along ilia hill tu thu chinch vanl 
O’er the graven where mother sleeps. 

When the dusky shadow* gather. 

They’ll lay your boy In hisgravo 
For nearly betraying t’uu country 
He would give hi* life lo save; 

And. father, I tell vou truly. 

With almost mv latent brunth. 

That your boy is not a traitor. 

Though he dies a traitor’s death. 

“You remamber Bennie Wilson? 

He * suffered a deal of |Min. 

He was only tnat day ordered 
Hack lulu line agora. 

I carried all of his luggage. 

With none, on the lu »rcU that day; 

I gave him my arm to lean on 
Else hu hod dropped by the way. 

•Twos Brume s turn to semry, 
hut 1 took hi* place—and. 

Father. 1 dropped asleep, and now 
1 must dm a.» traitors die. 

“The Colonel iskind and thoughtful. 

He lias done the best hu can. 

Am<1 they wilt not bind or bllud me— 

1 shall* meet death like a man. 

Kl>s little id«»«soin: but, father. 

Need you tell her how l fall:’ • 

A sob from the shadowed corner— 

Yes—Blossom nud heard it all. 

As she ki-sed thu precious !ct:er, 

Shu said with fulteriug breath: 

“Our Fred wn* never a traitor. 

Though he die* a traitor'* death.” 

Anil a little *un-hrown maiden. 

In a shabby, time woru tlro^a. 

Took bur #eut a half hour later 
lu thu crowded night express. 

Tho conductor neard her story 
.Vs hu hchl her dimpled hand. 

An<l sighed for thu sad hearts brooking 
All over the troubled lund. 

He tcnder.y wi|*-d the tear-drops 
From fhu blue eyes brimming o’er. 

And guarded her fooUtep# safely 
Tilfshc reached tho Wuite House door. 

The President sat at his writing; 

Hill thu e yen were kind and mild 
Tlwit turned with u look of wonder 
Ou the little *4y lut »-d child. 

And hu rca J Fred’s farewell letter 
With a look of pad rogreL 
••'TL « brave young he murmured, 

“And Hi* country u»nb him yet; 

From an honored plan* iu battle 
Hu shall bid the world good-bye. 

If that brave young life Is needed, 

He »hnll die as heroes die.” 

Sparta. White Co am. tTctx.—1. What, ac¬ 
cording to «hr census of 1B8U, were the relative 
numb' r-> of farmers aud manufacturer* Tu the 
United States, and toe relative iiurimur* of their 
employe*, cr hireling*? ‘L Lyour Senator, .Mr, 
Blackburn, ns sound on the tariff question as 
Guu. William*, his prodeceasoir a Answer. 
cUo. bow loug. sinoe the war, tho Democratic 
party had a majority in tho lower house of Ton- 
gic .,1 a' any one time buforr tho present sesrlon; 
Ol tl ..vl m ; during Mint time did they have a 
msjorily in thr Se«a.*c? Y» K. t. 

.i, <• ,-r—1 JV-vihn Ofuugrd In agriculture, 
T.UTO.ASid; pcf.wuis engaged in manufacturing 
industries, 3,837.112, about two-lhitds of whom 
aro iu unprolocicd industries. llols. 3. In 


the House during the Forty-flfth sod Forty-sixth 
f Viogresses; in the Senate in the Forty-sixth Coa- 
gress. 

fcP. A. T., Evxhorees, At.a.— 

“The mil!,' of God grind slowly, 

N ot they grind excluding small; 

Though with patimeu stands He waiting, 

“ bh exactness grinds lie* ali.” 

. — [Longfellow’s “Retribution.” 

l nt« is from the German, and thence from the 
Greek of riraticula Sibyl Una. Book viii . where it 
Is rendered: “The millstones of the g«>tls grind 
late, but grind flue.” K., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

F. L. S., Portia kd. Ark.—S anta Claus was, 
according to legendary history, one of the ear¬ 
liest Mea* associated with tbo Celtic West In 
lagan times, a* ws* the juuno person! Heat ion in 
tha i agan l ast before that period. In later 
Christian, times he was still regarded with re 
ligiou* reverence, sitting a* he bad sat for ague 
in fcgypt and elsewhere In the arms of his motli- 
er. bmiUChuis was. in fact, the Child Jesus it 
tfiu middle nges; and throughout that period the 
festive oreed of Germany and all Celtic Europe 
wan that hu visited every family dwelling of goo* 
t. hristtans on the eve of his annivursary. and 
brought with him gifts aod blessing* for tho 
children. This beautiful legend is still to b< 
found lingering in Germany, though Santa < ’lays 
does not soem to be directly associated with it by 
un me. Wo have evidence of the earlier belief in 
t!n* connection, as indicated in tho word 
••Claus.” which iu the ancient German m>'nnf 
“child” mid "son.” “Santa Claus” formerly 
meant •'Tho Holy Child.” K , Brooklvn, N. Y. 

HickmAn, Kv — 1. Please toll whether nr not 
Jas. A. Garfield*a grovels guarded by United 
btates soldiers vet' k’ Are all the ux President s 
grave* so guarded? If so. wbv? W. H. C. 

Answer—l. Yea. 2. No. Because they are 
generally buyoud the reach of ghouls and van 
dais. 

Bowuno Grfen. Kv.. March 11, 1884.— In 
your reply to a recent query you do not suera to 
grasp the idea embodied iu tho query of N. S., of 
this county, in reference to "the three kinds of 
winds. ’ 1 For hla benefit 1 will epitomize the defi¬ 
nition of ti. 8. Cornell, member of the America? 
Geographical and .Statistical Society: The con- 
slant winds, divided into “the trades” and “aii^ 
ti trades. ” are those comilaaiiy blowing in ocH| 
direction, the former ranking in bnportenccW* 
They arc **> called from their forces upon mari¬ 
time localities, and are produced by a current of 
ranrted air from an equate*rial course coming in 
contact with colder current* from a northerly di¬ 
rection. Second Tb© puriodlcal monsoon*, 
which prevail in the Indian ocean, and also in the 
Pacific, along the African and South American 
coa.-Ls. These are only trade winds of a local 
natuie. The land receiving more heat than the 
water from the sun’s rays, about 9 a. m. a breeze 
art*es from the ocean and continues until sunset. 
Soon after this the land radiates its heat, which 
comes in contact with the sua breeze, producing 
these wind*. Third—Hot winds, or dmoouu, 
occur under different names in the desert* of 
Africa aud Asia witb disastrous effects. The na¬ 
tive-* took upon their coming with much appro- 
benhion. Tboir cause is uutroceable. 

G. H. E. 

CoLtruiitA, Texn. —You published “A Woman’s 
Answer to a Man’s Question.” I send you the 
reply, which please publish. It ought to be 
tacked oo to thu oilier, so as to give both sides a 
chance. R. P. J. 

ULI*LV TO A WOMAN’S ANSWER TO A MAN’S QUESTION. 
You say 1 have asked for the costliest thing 
Ever mode by the Hand above— 

A woman's heart and a woman's life. 

And a woman’s wonderful love. 

That 1 have written your duly out. 

And. man-like, havu questioned free; 

You demand that I stand at the oar of your toul, 
White you, in turn, question me. 

And when l oak you to be inv wife— 

Thu h ad of my bouse ami home. 

Whose j»atb I would scatter with sunshine 
through life, 

Tby shield when sorrow shall come— 

You reply with disdain aud n curl of the lip^ 

And point to my coat’s missing button. 

And haughtily ask if I want a cook 
To serve up my beef and my mutton. 

’Tis a King that you look for; well, I am not he. 
But only a plaiu, earnest man. 

Who**- feet often shun the hard path they should 
tread. 

Often shrink from Iho gulf they should spaa. 

*TL hard to believe that the rose will fade 
From the cheek so full. «o fair; 

'Twere harder to think that a heart proud and 
cold 

Was ever reflected there. 

True, the rose will fade, and the leaves will fall. 

And the autumn of life will como; 

But the heart that 1 give thee will be true as In 
May. 

Should I make It thy shelter, thy home. 

Thou requir'st all things that are good and true; 

Ail things that a man should be; 

Ah! lady, my truth, in return, doubt not. 

For the re*t, I leave it to thee. 

Hopkinsville. Kv.— How much money did a 
man have to owe before hu could lake the beuufit 
of thu bankrupt law when it was a law? 

R- H. M. 

Anmerr —Three hundred dollars. 

Tjiiam P. O.. Texas.— 1. Is the colony of Libe¬ 
ria hi a flourishing condition, increasing or de¬ 
creasing iu population? 2. How mauy dollars to 
the man in the Untied States in circulation? 1 
saw ft once given at £700. M. L. S. 

Answer— 1. It is not flourishing, but Is only 
keeping Its population. Jt Is of no commercial 
or political importance. 2. The proportion of 
currency to the population Is nearly $d0 j»er 
capita. 

Lilian, Scott Co., Miss. — Please give the 
number of bales of cotton grown in the United 
State., in the years 1881, 1SA1 and 1883. 

G. W. McK. 

Anno r—In 1881**82 the crop was 5,43u,84S 
bales; in 1882- '83, 6,892,334 bales, and In 
188 i-’84, about 5 , 7 . 70 , 01)0 bales, the latter being 
an estimate. 

Bowling Gnmen, Kv.—In the second and third 
of WoMuorth's "Excursion” a person 
figure* under Hi- name of ”S«ilitary, ” who, in 
character is identically, and. in some points of 
his history, suggestively, Byron. Is ft not un¬ 
derstood to b** Byron whom Wordsworth here 
disguises under ad iffurent history? A. C. L. 

Anstner —It is vory likely. IIo and Byron had 
but little If auy love for one another. 

Fairfield. Texas.— 1. How long do trichina 
live in pork nf tor the hog ha* been killed, cut up 
and Milted' 2. If a piece of orange peel and a 
piece of lemon peel aro placed together ou the 
name bed of coals (hu former will be burned to a 
cinder Iwfore thu lattor has been even crimped 
b> the beat. What U it in thu chemical composi¬ 
tion of lemon puul that makes it resist me action 
of fire so long? Please give mu the name and 
sddrrvs of n C hicago and New York dealer who 
buys oldTcoins. L. D. L. 

Ansi’ -•L We do not know that the time of 
thuir existence has been noticed. They will live 
in bulling water half an hour. 2. Its moisture 
resists the action of heat better than that of the 
orange peel. *3. We do not know the name of 
any at Chicago. T. B. Bcnnoll, 304 Broadway, 
New York, is a doAlrr. 

LaOTsvitXE. Kv«— Where and at what price can 
I ohtulu a book, of u filch 1 have read, called 
“Thomas A. Kempla?” L M. 

Ansircr — It was written by a monk, a great 
acbolAr aud a pious man. You can get it by 
writing to Jame* A. < »sgood. publisher, at Bos¬ 
ton, Massachusetts. It will coat you §1 60- 
1. PIuam> tell me w hat is the atheist's be¬ 
lief. ”. What is the difference between the 
deist ami tho infidel? M. D. S. 

Answer —I. An atheist is one who denies the 
existence of a God. 2. Deists profess to derive 
llieir knowledge of God from tbo works of na¬ 
ture and from reasoning, rejecting revelation. 
He is classed as au infidel. 

1 xn e rzN dexce, Tcxas.— J. Wluvt was tho tern- 
pc ranee vote of Ohio at the election last year? 
•j. Where do they occur, and who Is the auihor. 
of the lines beginning with— 

H • i> dead He is dead, the beautiful youth! 
The soul of Honor and tongue of truth' ? 

3 Where do they occur, and who is tho author 
of the lines ending with— 

“t\ ith all her faults. I love her still ”? 

It is Wry probable that 1 have quoted incorrectly 
in both instances, as i am writing from ^memory. 

Ansri'er —J. Twelve thousand two hundred 
and two, for Schumaker. 2. We do not know. 

3. Cooper. In tbo second part of liis “Task.” 
206th Unu, says: 

“England! with all thy faults, I love thee still ” 

LormviLLE, Kr.—Why is black or whit* not 
considered a color? I have lieen told that block 
is the absencu of all cplor, and white a combina¬ 
tion of all c dors. You will favor me by demon¬ 
strating whether it is tually a fact. J. A. S. 

A newer—In order to do full justice to this sub¬ 
ject we should havo to go through the science of 
optics, for which wu bavo not space. Newton 
uamed seven primary colors. There are really 
but three, from which all Ihe other colors can be 
made. The three primary colors aro red. yellow 
aud blue or green. Neither white nor black is a 
primary color. Grimaldi, a learned Italian 
Jesuit, found that in letting two rays of 
light through small slits upon a screen. Instead 
of intensified light, he obtained darkness. This 
has been since bis day abundantly confirmed. 
Of thu fact that blackness and light colors 
are mado by the comingiement of the primary 
color* there is no kind of doubL 
Loretto. Marion Co.. Kv—Tell tue what party 
fs responsible for the loss of 15 per cent, on the 
trade dollar. It has been good ouly for 85 con is 
in our county torsatt)* time, and I sec they aro 
t<, be t km at full *alue for Government dues, 

♦ lc. Plenty of poor |>eonIe took them at first for 
full vuiuu, and then received onlv 85 cents for 
ilium, l ucre fin* been a swiuule somewhere, 
and i want to know who is responsible. 

T. E R* 

Answer —The party which issued the coin* 
would appear to be responsible for tho losses 
you mention—that is the Republican party. It 
L» not determined yet that they will be taken 
back by the Government at full value, but they 
prutmbly will be. 

It will require several weeks yet to pub- 

l.sli thu qiMi. and answers now in this'office. 
Wo can iui increase the space given to tbit de¬ 
partment. as to do so would crowd out matters 
of greater general interest lo our readers. 









































